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Mr. Khrushchevw’s Trade Challenge 


WILL WE MEET IT? 


By C. DOUGLAS DILLON, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


Delivered before a luncheon meeting of the Economic Club of Detrost, Detroit, Michigan, January 27, 1958 


meet with the members of the Economic Club of Detroit. 

Here in Detroit one feels very close to the economic 
pulse of the United States. Here great economic decisions are 
made affecting production, prices and wages, decisions which 
touch the daily lives of all of us. Also, 1 have something I 
have been wanting very much to say. Something about which 
you, as business leaders in this economic heartland of the 
Nation, ought to be deeply concerned. 

You may think that I have chosen a somewhat sensational 
title for my remarks. Unfortunately, the implications are 
sobering. Foreign trade policy and the national security of the 
United States would be another way of saying the same thing. 

Last November Mr. Khrushchev, in a conversation with a 
well-known American publisher, who, incidentally, owns one 
of Detroit's local newspapers, made the following statement: 

“We declare war upon you—excuse me for using such 
an expression—in the peaceful field of trade. We declare 

a war we will win over the United States. The threat to 

the United States is not the ICBM, but in the field of 

peaceful production. We are relentless in this and it will 
prove the superiority of our system.” 

It is interesting but not surprising to note that in the 
official Soviet version of this statement published for the 
edification of the Russian people all references to war were 
eliminated. Even so, the message comes through clear enough. 

Now if such a statement had been made by a Soviet leader 
ten—or even five—years ago, I suspect that most of us would 
have shrugged it off, much as we would a claim that the 
automobile had been invented by Ivan Fordovitch. Today, 
however, the signals are flying that the Russians can cause 
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rough weather in international economic waters. The hurricane 
warnings are not up yet, but it is time to trim the ship. 

We in the United States—and in other free world countries 
—have been so preoccupied since World War II with the 
Soviet military menace that we have only recently grasped the 
growing threat presented by Soviet economic power. 

So far I have not said one word about the Sputniks. I will 
say one, and then be through. It is that the lasting significance 
of the Sputniks, in my judgment, lies in the fact that a nation 
with the industrial capacity to launch the earth satellites 
is also a nation capable of sustaining a powerful economic 
offensive against the free world. 

We have realized for a long time that the Soviet Union is 
a great world military power. But, as a people, we have failed 
to understand that it is also in process of becoming a great 
world economic power. We seem to understand the need to 
meet the military threat. It is mot so certain that we will 
prepare ourselves to meet the economic threat. 

The Sino-Soviet economic offensive against the free world 
is now well under way. There is every reason to believe that 
it will be intensified. 

In order to see more clearly the problem we face, let us 
look at a few figures: 

The world of 1958 consists of 2.75 billion people. Ap- 
proximately one billion are living under the Sino-Soviet 
Communist dictatorship. 1.75 billion are not under this 
dictatorship, and these are the people of the free world. There 
are nearly 175 million people in the United States. The rest, 
possessing varied skills and aptitudes, ranging from the most 
primitive and illiterate to the most highly cultured and 
economically proficient, with centuries of scientific and tech- 
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C. DOUGLAS DILLON 


nical tradition behind them, represent the balance of power 
in ovr world today. 

These simple facts of population have destroyed forever 
the notion of a “Fortress America.” Our free society will be 
preserved in a world which as a whole remains largely non- 
Communist or it will not be preserved at all. 

The gross national product of the Soviet Union is greater 
than that of any country other than the United States. It is 
Only one-third of ours. But it is growing faster—about 50% 
faster. We do not know whether, given the larger population 
that they have, coupled with Soviet methods of forced invest- 
ment, Soviet economic output will increase to an absolute 
level higher than our own at some future time. We do not 
know the limits of human endurance under the Communist 
system of suppression of the individual, which thus far has 
made possible the high growth rates in the Soviet Union. 
But we do know—and Mr. Khrushchev knows—that the 
Communist world, no matter how sternly regimented, can 
never hope to outproduce the free world if the free world 
stays together. Soviet success is therefore dependent upon 
dividing the free world and moving some of it under their 
control. 

The total exports of the Sino-Soviet Communist bloc to the 
free world amounted in 1957 to some $3.1 billions. This is 
still relatively small in comparison with our own exports or 
with those, say, of the United Kingdom or of West Germany. 
But it is an increase of over 70 per cent in four years. And 
we know that there is no technical or economic reason why 
the Communist bloc could not double or triple this volume 
within a very few years more. The bloc is now in a position 
to export a wide variety of manufactured goods, including 
capital equipment, which are needed in many parts of the 
free world. It is also able to absorb, and, more important, 
apparently willing to absorb, increased imports of foodstuffs, 
raw materials and consumer goods in payment. If the bloc 
were to accomplish a trade objective of this magnitude, 
which now appears to be within its capacity, it could exercise 
a substantial influence on world trade as a whole and a very 
great influence in selected target countries where Soviet pene- 
tration is an immediate objective. 

For a reason which I shall now mention, it appears 
probable that this is the course which the Soviet Communist 
leaders have set for themselves. 

Most of you no doubt have read of the new program of 
large-scale Communist aid to the less developed countries. In 


the last three years the Bloc has agreed to provide assistance _ 


to these countries totaling over $1.9 billions. Most of this 
is economic aid for development purposes—steel mills, irriga- 
tion works, power dams, cement plants, and the like. Most 
of it is concentrated in Asia and the Near East, where the 
popular insistence on economic development is an overriding 
political fact of life. And all of it is on seemingly favorable 
terms—long-term loans, repayable in commodities or local 
currencies, no obvious “strings,” and interest rates of 2 and 
2 per cent. 

These Soviet aid programs of today are meant to lay the 
basis for Soviet trade expansion tomorrow. The steps are 
simple and clear. First, a Soviet credit is extended to country 
X for development purposes. Provision is made in the agree- 
ment that country X will use the credit for purchasing Soviet 
goods, and that the Soviet Union will accept repayment of 
the credit by importing the goods of country X. Second, as 
country X draws down the credit, its imports from the Soviet 
Union increase. And third, when country X eventually repays 
the credit its exports to the Soviet Union increase. 

In short, Soviet aid and trade are tightly linked together. 
The aid program opens the market, and the trade program 
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secures it. With tempting offers of aid on the one hand, and 
on the other, a willingness to take surplus products in payment, 
the Communist bloc is constructing a powerful weapon for 
economic penetration. The effect could be to create economic 
dependence on the Bloc, which would enable it to exert the 
acquired economic power for political purposes. 

The Soviet sale of arms to Egypt in exchange for cotton; 
the Soviet willingness to buy fish from Iceland, where there 
is a NATO military base; the relatively huge credits to 
Syria, in the Middle East; the economic probing that is going 
on in Latin America; the loans to India, the largest and 
strongest underdeveloped country in the free world—these 
are not the random effects of a foreign economic policy whose 
object is to promote general economic well-being in a com- 
munity of independent nations. They are, unhappily, only the 
most obvious evidences that Mr. Khrushchev meant what he 
said—in the version which was not published inside Russia. 

What can the non-Communist world do to withstand this 
Soviet drive which uses economic penetration as a prelude 
to political domination? Two things are needed. I do not 
mention them in any order of priority because both are 
essential. First, all of the countries of the free world need 
expanded markets for their exports, so that they can pay for 
the imports they require for economic health. This means 
the continued reduction of governmental barriers to trade. 
And, second, the less developed countries need, in addition, 
larger amounts of developmental capital. 

Unless the countries of the free world cooperate in pro- 
viding these two essentials—expanded trade and increased 
development—there is the danger that the Communists may 
achieve gains in their economic offensive so striking as 
fatally to wound our free economic system. 

In the time remaining I will limit my remarks to what we 
as a nation should, and must, do in the field of international 
trade. 

I am sure I do not have to inform a Detroit audience, 
especially the Economic Club of Detroit, of the fact that we 
have had a successful trade-agreements program in operation 
for some 24 years. That program has been supported by the 
American people because it is economically sound and because 
it has brought great benefits to our country. But what some 
may not fully realize is that this program, originally conceived 
of as a means of easing the barriers to American exports 
and imports, has now literally become the instrument through 
which most of the important trading nations of the free 
world cooperate with one another. Our Presidents have used 
the power to reduce our tariff, which the Congress has given 
them, as a means of enlisting the cooperation of the larger 
part of the free world in a program of trade-barrier reduction 
and mutually beneficial trade. Thus, through out trade agree- 
ments, notably the 37-nation General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, we have been able to set in motion a world-wide 
movement for the reduction of trade barriers among the free 
nations. 

It is the future of this entire movement toward expanded 
trade within the free world which will be at stake this year 
when Congress considers the renewal of the trade-agreements 
legislation which the President has called for. The continuation 
of this movement for trade liberalization has become an 
essential element in the maintenance of the economic inde- 
pendence of our partners and allies, and hence of our own 
national security. 

Let me recapitulate briefly at this point, because I want 
to be very clear about the vital bearing which our trade- 
agreements program has on our national security: 

The free nations, of which we are the strongest member, 
are faced with the threat of a powerful Soviet trade drive 
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aimed at dividing us, weakening us, and eventually subverting 
as many of us as possible. Because of the growing economic 
potential of the Soviet Union, this trade offensive could 
succeed. If it did, the security of our Nation would be placed 
in the gravest jeopardy. An essential element of the economic 
defense of the free nations against the Soviet economic 
offensive lies in the expansion of trade among themseives. 
Such an expansion requires the continued reduction of trade 
barriers among the free nations. The other free countries will 
not be able to continue the reduction of trade barriers unless 
the United States—which is at once the largest market for 
their exports and the largest source of supply for their imports 
—also continues to reduce its barriers to trade. And this cannot 
be done unless the Congress extends the trade-agreements 
legislation, on an effective basis, as has been requested by the 
President. 

These are the facts. 

In his State of the Union message the President requested 
that the trade-agreements legislation be extended for a period 
of 5 years from June 30, 1958, accompanied by broadened 
authority to negotiate individual tariff rates. 

As you know, the usual period for an extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act has been 3 years, and the question has been 
asked why the longer period is proposed. 

The request for an extension of 5 years is not a whim, nor 
a matter of bargaining tactics with the Congress. The Ad- 
ministration is not asking for 5 years with the thought of 
settling for 3. It is asking for 5 years because 5 years are 
needed in order to carry through an effective program of 
trade barrier reduction in the period ahead. 

Let me explain: 

Since the last extension of the Trade Agreements Act in 
1955 a new, important, and I may say welcome, trading 
entity has entered on the scene. This is the European Common 
Market. On January first of this year the Treaty establishing 
the European Economic Community entered into force among 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. The Treaty provides that over a period of 12 
to 15 years all tariffs and other trade barriers among the six 
nations will be completely eliminated. It provides for the 
application of a common uniform tariff to imports into the 
Common Market from other countries with the first step in 
approaching the common tariff to be taken at the end of 1961. 

The Government of the United States—the Congress as 
well as the Executive Branch—has supported the project of 
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the European Common Market. It has done so because, if the 
Common Market is successfully established, it promises to 
call a halt to the age-old political rivalries which have torn 
Europe in the past and because it is likely to expand trade 
both within Europe and with the rest of the free world. 
Economically and politically, therefore, the Common Market 
should bring strength to the free world as a whole. 

The Common Market comprises a community of some 
160,000,000 people with a total foreign trade somewhat 
larger than that of the United States. The tariff level to be 
established by the new economic community will, therefore, 
be of great importance to other countries, including the 
United States. 

It has already been agreed, as a result of the rules of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, to which all of 
the Common Market countries belong, that the new tariff of 
the Common Market will not be higher on the whole than 
the average of the separate tariffs of the six countries which 
were in effect prior to the establishment of the Common 
Market. Yet it is important, if free world trade is not to 
be unnecessarily damaged by the economic adjustments which 
the formation of the Common Market will entail, that this 
tariff be made as low as possible through reciprocal tariff 
negotiations with the United States and with other free-world 
countries which are dependent on exports to Western Europe. 
It is also highly important to United States business, agri- 
culture and labor that the individual rates on our chief 
exports to the Common Market be set as low as possible. 

These are the reasons why the Administration is asking 
for a 5-year extension of the Trade Agreements Act. The 
best judgment we have is that it will take no less than 5 years 
to prepare for and carry through an effective tariff negotiation 
with the Common Market countries during the period when 
their new tariff schedule is in the process of being established. 

The trade-agreements legislation this year will no doubt 
encounter colorful opposition. It always has. There have 
always been those who have preferred to place their short- 
range special interests above the interests of the nation as 
a whole. But we have never before faced the economic threat 
to our way of life that we face today. And never before has 
our trade-agreements program been so vital to our national 
security. I am confident that once the people of the United 
States understand what is at stake, there can be no doubt of 
their response. They will be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
continuation of this program. 


The People-To-People Program 


“LET FACTS BE SUBMITTED TO A CANDID WORLD” 
By GEORGE V. ALLEN, Director, U. S. Information Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before The Washington Chapter, American Society F or Public Administration, Washington, D. C., January 17, 1958 


anniversary. 

The Smith-Mundt Act, passed by Congress on January 
16, 1948, and signed a week later by the President, gave our 
overseas information and cultural relations activity basic 
legislative authority. Previously, activity of this kind had been 
carried on by OWI, whose war-time chief was Elmer Davis, 
and by OIAA, under Nelson Rockefeller. The personnel and 
responsibilities of these two agencies were transferred to the 
State Department at the end of the war, but whether they 
would be continued as peace-time functions or liquidated was 
not certain until the Smith-Mundt Act was signed. 


fe just misses being the USIA’s official tenth 


The following month (February 26, 1948) I became As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, and the job of 
directing the program was in my lap. At that moment, com- 
mittees in both the House and Senate were demanding a 
thorough investigation of our overseas information and cul- 
tural activity. Some members still fele we were engaged in a 
war-time type of operation that should have been abolished 
on V-J Day, others that we were the camel's nose under the 
tent of a free press, and others that the personnel were mostly 
pinkos or misfits. 

The incident seized on by those demanding the investigation 
was a Voice of America series, “Know North America,” which 
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had been broadcast in Spanish beamed towards South America. 
Congressmen discovered in the programs some very curious 
bits of alleged Americana. A script about Wyoming, I re- 
member, mentioned Indian maidens running foot races 
“dressed only in feathers.” Naturally members of Congress 
were pained that public funds were used for such “piffle.” 
The programs had been carried out by private contractors 
under a Directive from Congress requiring the State Depart- 
ment to make maximum use of private companies in its VOA 
broadcasting, but this did not enable the Department to escape 
severe criticism for allowing tax-payers’ money to be used 
for such “undignified and trifling material.” 

The ruckus caused by this incident was disturbing, but, 
looking back, I now realize that to have expected clear 
sailing for the program from the beginning would have been 
too optimistic. The idea of peace-time information activity 
by the U. S. Government was too new; too revolutionary. 

Up to that time, international relations had been handled 
largely on a Government to Government basis. For one 
Government to by-pass another, going directly to people 
abroad with its story, used to be considered international bad 
manners if not worse. 

Propaganda as a conscious instrument of a Government's 
foreign policy started in 1935 or 1936, when the Nazi Gov- 
ernment started broadcasting in the Russian language, on 
short-wave. The Russians soon retaliated, in German, and the 
Germans, British and French were on the air in each other's 
languages by 1938. We began the process in 1942, as a war- 
time measure. We tried to reach people of the enemy coun- 
tries Over the heads of their rulers. 

The guns were silenced and all our wartime information 
activities dwindled. By 1947, Congress was appropriating 
funds only for their liquidation, although there were murmurs 
in high places that some such programs were still needed. 

Developing understanding between peoples is a great deal 
more than mere propaganda. It involves all sorts of cultural 
and other interrelationships. In the summer of 1947 Senator 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey and Representative (later 
Senator) Karl Mundt of North Dakota headed Congressional 
delegations going overseas to study both the information and 
cultural relations programs. What they heard being said there 
about the United States sent them home with determination 
to put the programs on a permanent footing. The Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948 was the result. Senator Fulbright had already 
approached the problem from another angle and sponsored 
an educational exchange program to be financed by the sale 
of war surplus abroad, to pay scholarships for Americans to 
study overseas and for foreigners to travel to the United States. 

This was inspired statesmanship. But it did mean a change 
in the historic handling of international relations. 

Recently we have gone a step further. I refer to the People- 
to-People program, encouraged but not directed by our 
Government. Here, Governments are bypassed entirely, on 
both sides. 

The organized people-to-people program is only a little over 
a year old, but its progress is impressive. I understand that 
the Insurance Committee, which is one of the 41 grou 
resulting from the People-to-People Conference called by 
President Eisenhower late in 1955, already has initiated 
projects in which some 5000 American insurance companies 
have participated in one way or another. One or more in- 
dividual projects have been launched by 151 companies. And 
this is only one group and in only one year of its activity. 

If you will recall, Aaron Burr got into trouble by ignoring 
his Government and trying to settle an international problem 
directly on his own. But he made a traitorous approach to 
foreign officials. We still have the Logan Act which prohibits 
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such unauthorized action on the part of private citizens, as it 
should. The People-to-People movement must remain exactly 
what its name indicates. Indeed, its effectiveness lies in the 
fact that it bears no Government label. 

A long list of non-Government international foundations 
and societies is now active in this People-to-People program. 
They touch upon almost every field of human endeavor. And 
many of them are doing marvelous work. 

I see these developments as a reflection of the spirit of 
internationalism which is struggling upward in the world 
today—the growing recognition by many people of the inter- 
dependence of nations. Ic may seem paradoxical, but the 
growth of nationalism in newly developing countries is itself 
a phase of this movement. The one, indeed, must precede the 
other. The individual must first see himself as a member of 
something larger than his tribe or village before he can 
recognize his identity with the entire human family. 

The growth of industrialization is one reason for the in- 
creasing development of international interdependence. It is 
hard for an industrial nation to stand alone. To keep the 
wheels of industry moving requires a constant flow of a 
variety of materials and no one nation produces all of them 
in sufficient quantities to take care of its needs. Blest as the 
United States is in the variety and abundance of its resources, 
we are no exception to this rule. Recently I saw a Bureau of 
Mines chart listing minerals vital to industry. Of the 39 named, 
the U. S. is self-sufficient in only 9. 

Fear, too, plays a part. The Atomic Age has frightened a 
lot of people into wanting to hold someone’s hand. There is 
comfort for nations as well as individuals in knowing that 
they are not facing the 20th century alone. 

The foreign policies of the United States today recognize 
both these factors. The chief cohesive forces, as I see it, are 
the democratic principles to which we are committed and 
which we seek to preserve. 

To the USIA has been assigned the job of publicizing 
these policies abroad and interpreting them for other peoples. 

In my view, this is primarily a long-range program and 
only incidentally can we expect startling immediate results. 

I remember a talk I had with the Mexican Foreign Minister 
some years ago. About that time the U. S. had just given 
Mexico $50 million to help eradicate foot-and-mouth disease. 
We had built drainage systems and helped set up health 
clinics throughout the country. We talked about these projects 
and the Mexican official recognized their value. But he said 
to me: 

“You know, Mr. Allen, in my personal opinion, the finest 
thing the United States had done for Mexico was to establish 
the Benjamin Franklin Library just down the street . . . a 
library where you bring people to books . . . where you 
put books on the shelves for them to reach easily ... books 
that they can take home . . . a library of the type unheard 
of before in Mexico.” 

I have heard somewhat the same idea expreseed repeatedly 
in other countries where the USIA maintains libraries, Ameri- 
can style. The same is true of many of our other information 
services, films, news, exhibits, exchange of students. If the 
objective of the United States is to foster and spread demo- 
cratic ideals, what better way could there be to do it? This 
isn’t preaching democracy. It is giving other peoples oppor- 
tunities to see democracy in action, to share in some of its 
benefits. 

Immediate results may be slow to appear, but the long- 
range impact will be a growing understanding and apprecia- 
tion of democracy in the minds of men. 

This sort of activity on the part of the United States 
would still remain important if, by some good fortune, Com- 
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munism faded from the earth tomorrow. The existence of 
police-state methods, with which Communism has become 
inescapably identified, lends urgency to our efforts, but there 
is more, much more, to what we are doing than merely con- 
tradicting the Reds. 

The Communists have a few advantages over us which they 
exploit to the fullest. For example, they did not even have to 
write their own scripts to tell the world the story of our 
failure in the Vanguard effort last month. They merely 
quoted to the world, in 47 languages, what our own news- 
papers and political spokesmen were saying about our failure. 

But we have certain advantages over them, which we can 
and should exploit. First and foremost is our respect for 
liberty, freedom and equality. We have not formed a perfect 
society, nor do we claim utopia, but despite our imperfections, 
there is infinitely more freedom for the most underprivileged 
groups in the U. S. than for anybody in the USSR. 

Another great advantage we have over the USSR in the 
propaganda field is the simple fact that every week, for 10 
straight years, between 4 and 6 thousand people have fled 
from the Communist “Utopia” to West Germany. When the 
Iron Curtain was lifted from Hungary for a brief moment, 
we saw nearly 200,000 people flee to Austria. This is a hard, 
stubborn fact. I have no desire to be provocative against Rus- 
sia today. We are busy negotiating with them for an exchange 
of persons agreement. I hope very much these negotiations 
will succeed and am doing whatever I can to help them along. 

Another advantage we have in our propaganda effort is the 
use of the English language. Bernard Shaw, I believe, once 
suggested that we charge off Britain’s World War I debt 
against rent we should have paid for using English for the 
years since 1776. Henry Mencken replied that we should 
balance off the rent against the improvements we had made 
to the property. 

Be that as it may, the English language is one very concrete 
asset we can use and must use in our information output even 
more extensively. The desire and determination of the people 
to learn English has astonished me in every country in which 
I have worked. In Greece, where I was, just before coming 
this time to the USIA, English classes were bursting out of 
the windows. Some 3 or 4 thousand persons in Athens alone 
are studying our language. We announced once in Mexico 
City that we would open English classes and could take 300 
students. By six o'clock on the following day some 3000 
persons were in line to register. They came in through the 
transom before we could unlock the doors. 

This desire is completely spontaneous. Non-English speaking 
people are not often required to learn our language. They 
elect it voluntarily. In fact, a requirement that the students 
study a particular language often has a contrary result. When 
Russian studies cease to be obligatory in the satellites, there 
is said to have been a rush away from the Russian classes. 
One of the demands of the Hungarian students during the 
recent revolt was that the obligation to study Russian be 
relaxed. 

Because of the great interest in English, we are planning at 
the USIA to increase our English language broadcasts and, 
as far as we are able, to expand the English language classes 
which we sponsor abroad. 

I recently had an astonishing report that Russian officials 
in the Middle East have found the interest in English so great 
that the Russians themselves have begun to teach English 
to Egyptians and other Arabs. They interlard a good deal of 
Marxism along with the grammar, of course. Some of our 
posts have had the novel experience of being approached 
through third parties with requests for help in setting up 
English language programs which Russians are sponsoring. 
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A truckload of USIA low cost books was hijacked with con- 
siderable evidence later that the books were being used in 
one of these programs. In one Middle Eastern country, Eng- 
lish teachers made known their need for new reading material. 
Immediately came an offer from Moscow of a shipment of 
simplified versions of Lenin's works . . . in English. The offer, 
I may add, was rejected. The local USIA post was able to 
fill the need and although not as a gift, we made the price 
as low as possible. 

I have very deep convictions as to the importance of USIA. 
I have faith in what we can and will do. Bat it would be 
unrealistic for me, or for anyone, to believe that the program 
can win the ideological struggle, call it the cold war if you 
will, by itself. What the U. S. does, not what the USIA does 
or says, will do that. 

But we can build steadily, year by year, understanding of 
democracy and friendship between peoples. My own con- 
fidence in the democratic system is so strong that I have no 
doubt of its eventual triumph, provided we work at it steadily. 
People have lost their liberties before now by taking them 
for granted or by abusing their freedom. 

Since I think the USIA is here to stay, at least for some 
time to come, I am seriously interested in the steps being 
taken to create a career service for USIA employees. I am 
a career man myself and I know that the way to create a 
corps of loyal and devoted employees is to make them feel 
that appointment and promotion are based on proved merit. 
A career system would help us recruit the type of talent we 
need to do our job effectively. 

As one step in this direction, the Agency is now putting 
new emphasis on interchange of key people through assign- 
ments overseas and in Washimgton. Our aim is to mold a 
career corps of specialists with experience both at home 
and abroad. I want our key officials to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the operating programs of the Agency as well as with 
the political and economic problems and cultural traditions 
of the many countries in which we operate. 

It will take, of course, legislation to set up a true career 
service for the USIA and such legislation is now before 
Congress. But we are starting now to build the foundations of 
such a service by enabling our employees to gain wide inter- 
national experience. 

That the American Society for Public Administration is 
holding this conference today clearly indicates your organiza- 
tion’s acceptance of the fact that your interests are no longer 
exclusively American. They have expanded to include the 
world. 

This world-wide expansion of America’s interests is 
matched only by the interest the world today is taking in 
America. On January 9th the President delivered his State 
of the Union message. I can remember a time when such a 
message would have been covered in part, by the news services, 
press and radio. Newspapers overseas would have picked up 
a few paragraphs. Governments would have been interested 
but the interest of the public would have been decidedly tepid. 

What happened last Thursday? (January 9th) 

Every newspaper and radio in the world carried it or 
discussed it intensely—except in Communist countries. To 
make up for Moscow’s silence, the USIA radio arm, the VOA, 
carried the speech in a special world-wide broadcast on 32 
radio frequencies, going on the air at 12:15 pm. Tape 
recordings were made and distributed among the VOA's 43 
language services. During the following 24 hours all VOA’s 
news programs led off with highlights and excerpts from the 
address. 


Since 75 per cent of VOA's broadcasts are beamed to the 
Iron Curtain countries, those passages from the speech es- 
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pecially directed, as the President said, from the American 
people to the people of the Soviet Union, were not wasted. 
It was intended as a People-to-People contact although spoken 
by the President. 

A few days later the President addressed a historic reply 
to Premier Bulganin’s recent letter to him. Again, the Russian 
people were given no indication that a reply had even been 
received. Our transmitters again went into action. 
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On the tenth anniversary of the Smith-Mundt Act, I think 
it would be well for us to re-dedicate ourselves to that par- 
ticular part of the Declaration of Independence which 
acknowledged “a decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” 
and declared in unforgettable language, “Let facts be submit- 
ted to a candid world.” During my tenure as Director of USIA, 
I shall conduct its affairs, to the best of my ability, with these 
sound principles as my guide. 


World Law Or World Holocaust 


LAW SHOULD REPLACE WEAPONS AS “DECIDER” OF DISPUTES BETWEEN NATIONS 
By CHARLES S. RHYNE, Washington, D. C., President, American Bar Association 
Delivered before the Los Angeles Bar Association, Los Angeles, California, January 23, 1958 


AM HIGHLY HONORED and pleased to have the 

privilege of speaking to you lawyers of Los Angeles. 

Through many prior visits to your wonderful City 
and through the many leaders you have furnished to the 
American Bar Association I have acquired quite an intimate 
knowledge of this-great Los Angeles Bar Association and its 
tremendous achievements. Your outstanding record under 
my dear friend Gus Mack and your action in electing E. 
Avery Craig (who used to live in the very home I now 
occupy in Washington while serving our Country during 
the war) to succeed him insures that your productive past 
is but a prelude to even greater accomplishments in the 
future. 

I have enjoyed working with Gus and Jud, Lloyd Wright, 
Bill Gray, Doug Edmonds, Stan Johnson, Hugh Darling, Grant 
Cooper, Eddie Simpson, Al Stephens, and a whole host of 
able Los Angeles lawyers down through the years. And I 
am looking forward to working with all of you in making 
the Convention of the American Bar Association here in 
August the greatest in all history. 

If civilization is to survive in the space era, law and reason 
must replace weapons as the ultimate “decider” of disputes 
between nations. That is the thesis I am here to present for 
your consideration. 

One must concede that weapons must maintain peace and 
remain as the ultimate “decider” until the mechanism for 
peaceful settlement of disputes between nations under the 
rule of law is develog 2d and accepted. That such development 
and acceptance cannot come dramatically and be achieved 
overnight is also conceded. The use of law to replace wea- 
pons in the international arena must go through many growing 
or formative stages before the idea can function as it should 
and must. But “the longest journey begins with the first 
step.” I am here to ask your help in achieving that first step. 

Let us begin by focusing upon the broad picture of the 
World in which we live. The miraculous technical and scien- 
tific achievements of our day have created unprecedented 
peril from abroad and growth and change at home. Distance 
is now almost meaningless as rapid transportation and com- 
munications have shrunk nations to neighborhoods. Our era 
has witnessed such achievements as flight faster than sound, 
satellites in space, the splitting of the atom, miracle drugs 
and other rapid and turbulent changes in the scientific, 
economic and social fields almost too numerous to name or to 
evaluate under prior standards and experience. The whole 
pattern of our existence is being reshaped at an undreamed of 


pace. 
At this critical curning point in mankind's history we must 
face the fact that some of the traditional thinking and con- 


cepts of the past are no longer a secure basis for the dynamic 
present and the uncertain future. I hasten to say, however, 
that the idea I here espouse does not fall into the area of new 
concepts. It is rather an expansion of an old idea to a new 
frontier and the new horizons created for us by the marvels 
of our day. 

In what one can justifiably call a new World where techno- 
logical and intellectual advances can make mankind's existence 
so truly wonderful, we are engaged in an all-out struggle 
with an enemy who seeks to destroy us through clever 
economic, psychological and subversive tactics as well as by 
weapons. And it is unrealistic not to realize that this is a 
struggle that may well last for months, for years and even 
for generations. 

This in capsule form is the background picture against 
which I would like to discuss with you a readjustment of our 
thinking so as to take a new approach to the all important 
problem of disarmament and peace to meet the needs of our 
people in the space era. No one can deny that the number 
one problem of our day is how to achieve and maintain a 
lasting peace. Certain it is that this problem has plagued 
man since the beginning of time. Certain it is also that 
never before. has its solution been so imperative. A genera- 
tion that has achieved so much heretofore deemed nearly 
impossible should not be dismayed by these past failures but 
in fact be spurred on by the challenge of our times to achieve 
this great goal of peace. 

We are engaged in an ever-accelerating arms race with 
Russia. And we must win this race for supremacy in capacity 
to destroy—on that point I find no disagreement in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere. It is recognized that peace in today’s World 
can only be maintained by our winning the arms race and by 
our keeping on winning it even though this requires billions 
upon billions of dollars and a great economic drain upon our 
Nation. No one can or will quarrel with the fact that 64% 
of the proposed new budget goes for national security—in 
fact the only quarrel is that the amount may be too small. But 
a World divided into two mighty armed camps is no pleasant 
future to envision. The peril from such a situation is obvious. 
History teaches that every arms race has ended sooner or later 
in war. We must therefore conclude that war with Russia 
is as certain as tomorrow's sunrise unless a formula or mech- 
anism can be developed to maintain peace other than through 
arms. It is such a formula or mechanism which the rule of 
law offers, with persuasion and reason replacing weapons in 
the all-important international dispute arena. We cannot be 
saved from the holocaust of war by science or weapons alone. 

Russia makes no secret of her ceaseless efforts to carry out 
her plan to create a “peaceful” World by making it 100 per- 
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cent Communist. We must not only say but we must demon- 
strate beyond question that we offer both peace and freedom. 
With the contest thus narrowed to freedom or slavery the 
decision is certain if we but seize our opportunities and pro- 
vide the essential leadership. 

As we listen to the roar of current history it is absolutely 
clear that we must learn to live together or see our civiliza- 
tion go up in the senseless devastation of war. The atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, the Sputniks, and the ICBM’s have attuned 
the people of the World to an overwhelming desire for peace 
which is probably stronger than any such desire in all history. 
There is a common realization that under present conditions 
every man, woman and child will be in the front line trenches 
if the holocaust of world war explodes. This most urgent 
desire to prevent war thus offers a unique and unparelleled 
opportunity to develop the legal machinery that is essential 
for peace with the overwhelming support of world-wide public 
opinion. Never have the people of the World needed or 
demanded leadership on the issue of peace in a more con- 
certed way. Either we furnish that leadership or someone 
else will. 

In ancient times disputes between individuals were settled 
by brute strength in a fight. The rule of the jungle prevailed 
and might made right. We have now largely progressed to 
1 point where such person v. person disputes are settled under 
the rule of law in the Courts. But from ancient times to now 
the rule of the jungle has largely prevailed as the ultimate 
decider of disputes between nations. We must now progress to 
point where the rule of law is applied in the Courts to dis- 
putes of mation v. nation. The need for law in the World 
community is indeed the greatest gap in the legal structure 
of civilization. 

Law” exists now in some form in all nations. It is a uni- 
versal term which all peoples understand. “Justice” and “law” 
connote innate fundamentals of fairness embodying the wis- 
dom of the centuries. They are so understood by all peoples. 
The average person is not learned in the law but the idea of 
justice under the law is to him very real. We need not so 
much then to acquaint the people of the World with law but 
to strengthen and use it in an area where it is little used today. 
Of all human institutions, law has the best historical claim 
to satisfy the need for peace and order. Law could offer the 
long sought common denominator for the creation of a 
method of the settlement of disputes between nations short 
of war. I firmly believe that law offers the best growing point 
toward order in a disordered World and the best path to 
disarmament and peace. 

The most important public service open to our legal pro- 
fession today is therefore the opportunity to mobilize the 
prestige and the power, the sanity and the skill, the judgment 
and the judicial temperament of the lawyers of the World 
in behalf of the goal of peace under law. We must build 
upon the experience of the past and the ibilities of the 
present to insure a peaceful future. To do this we lawyers 
must evaluate World law and develop new international legal 
machinery which will maintain essential national sovereignty, 
yet still provide for peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations under the rule of law. 

Let me give you two simple illustrations of instances where 
law has replaced weapons as a “decider” of disputes in situa- 
tions somewhat similar to that prevailing in the international 
community today. This summer during our pilgrimage to the 
fountains of Common Law in England we were reminded that 
the Barons and Lords of England maintained private armies, 
and fought out their disputes in pitched battles, until the 
time came when the “law” became enforceable in the King’s 
Courts. A homely but nevertheless realistic lesson is also 
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found in the Western movies your children and mine watch 
so avidly on TV. Before the “law” arrived the “good” men 
must stay armed to the teeth in order to exist and fight off 
the “bad” outlaws. But when the “law” arrives armed might 
ends as a “decider” of disputes! 

Disarmament conferences have been held down through 
the centuries, but no agreement resulting from such a con- 
ference has ever contained a successful formula to maintain 
peace. The best evidence of this is the fact that every dis- 
armament conference or agreement has been followed sooner 
or later by an arms race—then war. My study of the con- 
ferences and agreements of the past 100 years reveals that 
the reason they have failed was an inherent inability to 
devise a method for so weighing armed might that all par- 
ticipants in such conferences and agreements would always feel 
that they were created fairly. In essence this means treated 
equally. 

The formula here presented does not contain this inherent 
defect, as under it all nations would be on a basis of equality 
before the law. 

Are there reasons why nations should not be on a basis of 
equality before the law? I think not. There are perhaps some 
disputes to which present legal principles cannot be applied, 
but we of the legal profession have always developed new 
law to meet the needs of new problems. Our creative capacity 
should not be paralyzed now by the constant crisis in which we 
live, but it should be in fact spurred on to even greater achieve- 
ments. We must not allow law, legal procedures and legal 
tribunals to continue to lag behind the needs of the World 
in this vital field of settlement of disputes between nations. 

And so it is that on the vast new frontier of the international 
community, disputes previously settled by the bloodshed of a 
war must be settled by tribunals of justice. The International 
Court of Justice is perhaps the best known but the most 
unused existing tribunal of justice for the decision of inter- 
national disputes. It has decided only an average of slightly 
more than a case per year since its creation in 1945. This 
situation indicates that as presently operated it may be in- 
adequate and need changes to make it more acceptable, 
effective and useful. 

The statute creating this Court allows it to sit—in its dis- 
cretion—all over the World and in chambers of 3 or more 
judges. So far it has sat only at The Hague. The inaccesi- 
bility of the International Court and lack of knowledge of its 
jurisdiction, procedure and precedents are major reasons why 
it is not used by nations to settle their disputes. This Court 
should make known its willingness to sit elsewhere than at The 
Hague. The entire Court, or even a chamber of the Court, 
should sit rather constantly at United Nations headquarters 
in New York, for example, so that its advisory jurisdiction 
would be used more than it is now, and Jaw would move more 
to the forefront in the deliberations of the United Nations. 

Just think of the possibilities for calm and considerate use 
of law in this Court in such disputes as Suez, border incidents 
such as that between Spain and Morocco, and similar con- 
troversies now fought out in the arena of power politics and 
backstage diplomacy or by armed might. Public opinion 
which forced an end to the use of arms in Suez could—if 
properly and justifiably directed—so crystallize as to require 
use of this Court, or of other such tribunals, and force reluc- 
tant nations to take their disagreements there for decision. 

The latest example of a provision for peaceful settlement 
of international disputes under law is in the Treaty creating 
the European Economic Community. There a 7-member court 
is created to decide disputes between members of that Com- 
munity. The Charter of the Organization of American States 
provides that “every American state has the duty to respect 
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the rights enjoyed by every other state in accordance with 
international law.” But there is no court such as the new 
European Court to decide disputes. There is an Inter-American 
Council of Jurists which now serves as an advisory body and 
could easily be transformed into a court. Here is a chance for 
the Americas to show leadership in the search for machinery 
to maintain peace by creating such a regional court as a part 
of the Organization of American States. Such a step could 
well be a historic breakthrough of momentous proportions 
because of the example it would offer to the World. 

It is my earnest belief that we should take a new approach 
to the problem of peace and concentrate first on obtaining 
an agreement among the nations of the free World to 
submit their future disputes among themselves to interna- 
tional tribunals of justice for decision under the rule of law. 
We mus: go beyond the largely unused and inaccessible Inter- 
national Court of Justice as presently administered. If that 
Court will not or can not meet the needs of the World by 
opening regional branches or Chambers all over the World, 
we must create new regional and other courts. Those new 
courts must be assured of immense prestige by appointing 
Our greatest jurists as judges, with their independence of 
judgment insured by lifetime tenure. These new courts should 
be set up and operate like our Federal Circuit Courts and 
move from nation to nation for the speedy hearing and 
decision of such disputes. A Clerk's. office should be opened 
and maintained in many areas of the World so as to be easily 
accessible for the filing of complaints. 

The organized administration of justice historically and 
logically precedes the development of detailed rules of law 
so it is essential that we should first provide Courts and the 
development and codification of a “law of nations” will then 
grow out of the decisions of those Courts. We should invite 
all nations to join in this agreement to develop the Court 
mechanism for peace under law. The possibilities of armed 
force use, such as in Suez and the Spain-Morocco border in- 
cidents should then be gradually narrowed as this mechanism 
begins to work and demonstrates its worth. Other nations 
including the “Neutrals” and the “uncommitted” should come 
into the fold after the precedents of successful use of law are 
amply demonstrated and the pressure of World-wide opinion 
begins to make itself felt in support of law and order through 
the courts. 

Nations which have been accustomed to settling their 
disputes by hard bargaining, with little regard for justice or 
law, will begin to realize that it is to their advantage in the 
long run to submit their disputes for decision by impartial 
judges under the rule of law. The idea of the supremacy of 
intellect over physical violence should ultimately be decisively 
accepted and put into practice by mankind. Thus on a gradual 
basis our goal can become a reality. Let the free Nations of 
the World agree on a plan to snuff out war among themselves 
before the next step of tackling Russia. Let us offer this plan 
for settlement of disputes under law in the courts as the free 
World’s path to World peace. If we are not willing to do it 
among ourselves we can not expect others to agree. 

What of enforcement of court decrees against sovereign 
nations. The chief reliance must be the forceful pressure of 
crystallized public opinion. Such pressure should take care of 
most enforcement needs. The multilateral convention or 
agreement to use only law as a decider of disputes—an 
agreement going far beyond the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice or the Charter of the United Nations—could 
also provide for economic and other sanctions against any 
signatory nation which did not honor a Court decree. 

Certain it is that this is a long, hard road to travel, with 
many pitfalls and problems and much hard work to achieve 
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success. But there is no easy road to World peace. Law has 
replaced force as the best means for settlement of disputes be- 
tween individuals. It should be given the chance to prove its 
value in peaceful settlement of disputes between nations. 

We have here one of the great new frontiers not only of 
the law but of the World. It is a frontier too in human rela- 
tionships through governments. By success on this frontier 
we not only save billions now consigned for destructive pur- 
poses for the constructive purposes of improving mankind's 
peaceful existence but we move mankind out from under the 
shadow of the almost certain death and destruction of atomic 
warfare. 

“World government,” which will not and should not arrive 
in the foreseeable future is not a part of the picture I paint. 
Such a government has inherent defects similar to those of 
disarmament agreements. This idea of peace under law en- 
visions law which can grow out of the enlarged use of law by 
the World community and does not require any “super” or 
other World legislative body. 

No system of international law can be the overnight crea- 
tion of any individual genius. Our own legal system has 
grown up through experience and is based upon the combined 
wisdom of past centuries. The writers of our Constitution 
were not supermen who created the ideas contained therein 
by their own tremendous intellect. They borrowed from 
the great law givers of history, Moses and Aristotle, Locke 
and Montesquieu and others too numerous to list. Our Con- 
stitution is not made up of novel and untested principles but 
it in fact contains the best of those already known at the 
time it was written. That is the main reason it has endured 
and met new and novel needs. The idea of due process came 
from Magna Carta. The natural rights of man, or our Bill 
of Rights, are in substance the Common Law rights of Eng- 
lishmen. And so it can be in the international field. The 
courts can decide according to fairness, and reasonableness in 
rendering justice upon each case's facts. The body of law 
needed here can grow as did the “common law” out of the 
use of law in judicial tribunals. The decisions under law of 
the tribunals in each international dispute can serve as pre- 
cedents until a common or universal “law of nations” grows 
into a reality. 

No plan for peace is worth mentioning unless it takes 
Russia into account. And Russia could not be expected to 
favor a plan for peace under law and justice. But this plan 
can capture the minds of the uncommitted peoples of the 
World for its sponsors and leave Russia naked of friends. 
Even Russia does not envision such nakedness as desirable— 
that is the reason for her constant propaganda efforts. To 
launch this plan—unlike a disarmament agreement—we do 
not need her, nor do we need to trust her word. She can hurt 
only herself by her failure to cooperate. Russia’s often dis- 
honored signature is worthless on a disarmament or any other 
agreement, but here only actions would count and all could 
evaluate those as we go along developing peace under law. 

We should therefore counter Russia's Sputnik fear-propa- 
ganda and her fake “peace” blackmail letters by a plea to 
the peoples of the World based upon freedom and justice and 
peace through law. The mere mention of freedom will recall 
Hungary. The mere mention of justice will recall its absence 
behind the Iron Curtain. And the idea of peace—of peace 
through law—will appeal to the foremost yearnings of all men 
everywhere. In the world-wide fight for the minds of men 
we would thus emphasize the moral principles which dis- 
tinguish us from Communism. Such a program can aid in 
regaining the psychological initiative we may have lost 
through the Sputniks. 

Without a vision, a plan and a purpose of better things to 
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come we cannot capture the minds of men for the freedom 
under law which is the great idea and ideal we offer to the 
World. We must not let the appeal of that great idea be 
dimmed by any Soviet technological achievement or boastful 
claim. 

The history of the rise and fall of nations and civilizations is 
the history of the rise and fall of ideas. Among all the con- 
tending ideas which have fought for the minds of men since 
the dawn of history, the concept of individual human freedom 
has been outstanding. On this concept, which embodies the 
Natural Law, which was the heart and core of Magna Carta, 
which is the spirit and guiding light of our Bill of Rights, 
we can build with every confidence that it is a foundation not 
of sand but of everlasting rock. 

An idea can be more powerful than any atom; and an idea 
whose time has come is too powerful to deny. Our task is to 
see to it that the “time” of the rule of law as a decider of 
international disputes arrives before atomic annihilation over- 
takes us. 

Thus, I believe that our Country has an obligation to assume 
leadership in establishing the rule of law as an effective means 
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of settling international disputes and avoiding the holocaust 
of war. We must bring all of our talents, all of our experience, 
all of our courage, and all our determination to this task. 

Mankind stands at the cross-roads of one of the great dra- 
matic and decisive moments of history. One road can lead to 
war and annihilation or, what is worse, the slavery of Com- 
munism. The other road can lead to peace and freedom under 
law. 

I sincerely believe that the combined brain power of 
lawyers can create and achieve as greatly as our scientists in 
meeting the needs of the World today. From its inception to 
the present zenith of its power our governmental machinery 
has been in large part conceived, formulated and operated by 
lawyers. Now is the time for leadership in a broader and more 
difficult area. Let us use our talents in taking the broad vision 
of a formula for peace under law herein presented and making 
it a reality in the World Community. As lawyers we should 
be proud that our profession is afforded this opportunity to 
render such a magnificent service to mankind. No greater 
challenge exists for any profession. No greater public service 
can be performed. 


Too Much Programmed Education 


STIFLING SCIENTIFIC GENIUS BY INSISTING UPON ACADEMIC CONFORMITY 
By C. V. NEWSOM, President, New York University 


Delivered before the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation’s National Mass Media Awards Luncheon for Children’s Books & Comic 
Books, New York, New York, February 8, 1958 


BELIEVE that it is fair to say that more words have 

been spoken and more columns have been written on 

education during the past three months than during any 
equal period of time in American history. Two little harmless 
satellites going around the earth can hardly be blamed for 
all the commotion; rather, the public and educators alike 
have been waiting for a good excuse to let off steam. In a 
dynamic society based so heavily on education, it is in- 
evitable, unles there has been uncommonly wise evolution 
of educational policy and planning, that assorted educational 
grievances will always be present, perhaps in an explosive 
state. 

Due partly to the multitude of educational grievances 
that have been thrown into the present maelstrom of con- 
ttoversy, the debates of the last few weeks have been aimless 
and essentially useless. About the only conclusion that is 
emanating from the total mishmash is typically American, 
“Let's spend more money.” It seems that no one has considered 
the possibility that a thorough and objective study of our 
educational problems might reveal that too much money is 
being spent on some aspects of our educational program; I 
regard such a conclusion as likely. Suffice it to say, in spite of 
all the agitated talk, there is virtually no consideration by 
anyone of such questions as “What are our educational needs 
in the year 1958?”, “How do these needs differ from the needs 
of the past?”, “What should be the products of education to 
meet the needs of 1978 or 1998?”, “How do we meet the 
needs that are ascertained?”. As many of you know, I have 
not agreed with many of the critics of past educational effort; 
in fact, we must not forget that American education has 
much accomplishment to its credit. Nevertheless, it is equally 
clear to me that changes are now required if we are to 
provide the kind of educated personnel that our society will 
need in the future. 

Today I am concerned with only one of the problems that 


education must face, but it may be the major one. Just a few 
days ago I received a memorandum from one of my colleagues 
in mathematics, who wrote as follows: “The shortage of 
scientists has been over-publicized during the past few years. 
It is not sufficiently realized, however, that the most critical 
shortage occurs on the highest level of competence, and that 
the shortage would remain no less critical even if the present 
international tensions were relieved.” The mathematician who 
wrote these sentences is in an enviable situation to understand 
our true predicament in science and mathematics. 

It is true that this nation needs some additional engineers 
tO maintain a progressive industry and an expanding economy. 
But, the critical need of this country today is for engineer- 
scientists, for physicists, for chemists, for anatomists, for 
economists, for political scientists, or perhaps better—for 
men and women, who have powers of imagination and crea- 
tivity “on the highest level of competence.” Fifty thousand 
technicians are no substitute for fifty men who can enunciate 
new principles or can synthesize existing knowledge to obtain 
useful ideas. The mad scramble to keep ahead of Russia in 
the numerical production of scientists and engineers is ludi- 
crous and based on misconception. It would be amusing, if 
it were not so tragic, to observe the common tendency in this 
country to propose elaborate programs for the solution of a 
problem—without ever perfecting a statement of the problem 
to be solved. The contrary situation should be Lesson Number 
One in any good course in mathematics. 

So, I am concerned about the boys and girls who have 
unusual talents, those who have the potential to promulgate 
new ideas of great significance. We cannot make progress in 
the resolution of our social, political, moral, and economic 
problems and in the continued improvement of our standard 
of living unless our society is bequeathed new ideas that, to a 
great extent, are yet to be born from great minds which have 
received the proper nurture. 
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Let us never forget that talent does not develop, and, in 
fact, may never be recognized, unless it is placed in com- 
bination with opportunity. Artificial devices for discovering 
specialized talent, such as testing programs now in existence, 
may be quite limited in value. Moreover, tests of general 
intelligence place such a premium on versatility of knowledge 
that they may have limited use in the selection of potential 
geniuses. The educational system of this country, if I may 
be completely candid, both through philosophy and through 
practice, has been intolerant of the person of highly specialized 
ability. Our society needs the generalist, but men of highly 
specialized ability are also needed, and needed badly; this 
broadened concept should become the keynote of a new 
educational policy. 

As we all know, education is one of the most natural of 
phenomena. Men were educated long before professional 
educators formalized the processes of education. It is quite 
possible, even at the present time, for a person to become 
well educated and still not spend a day in the classroom. How- 
ever, you believe and I believe that the education of our 
children can be directed and facilitated by having them attend 
school and college. Nevertheless, our present institutionalized 
approach to education, with its emphasis upon a classroom 
format that involves a specialized teacher-student relationship, 
is not unique in any sense of the word. It is conceivable that 
the educational needs of the future will call for a differently 
organized approach. 

In fact, I suspect that many of the educational formalisms 
to which pedagogues constantly refer have little significance 
in the light of the changed educational philosophy that I 
believe to be desirable if we are to salvage and encourage 
students of great talent. Undoubtedly we are bound too 
rigidly to such devices as credits and curricula, and it is likely 
that we rely too heavily upon teachers. Frequently I feel 
impelled to believe that we have placed so much emphasis 
upon the institutionalized aspect of the educational process 
that we have almost forgotten the education. 

A basic fallacy that is inherent in rigid adherence to ar- 
bitrary educational formalisms is the fact that the great 
diversity that exists among our students is ignored. I have 
said frequently that our students are characterized by the 
diversity of their interests and abilities, not by their uniformity. 
In addition, present procedures cause us to neglect the tre- 
mendous variation in rapidity with which these interests and 
abilities develop. These facts make necessary the early modi- 
fication of many of the formal requirements of our educational 
system. 

Specifically, I make a plea for more attention to the 
personalized needs of students. Although I agree with the 
educational precept that a man is not truly educated unless 
he possesses considerable breadth of understanding, it is 
unreasonable to expect every person to obtain such breadth 
in essentially the same way at essentially the same time of 
life. It is urgent that curricular requirements do not become a 
barrier for the student who is motivated strongly in one par- 
ticular direction. I would not think that an adolescent boy 
should be penalized with respect to his academic future if 
he becomes so interested in vacuum tubes that temporarily 
he shows little interest in geography. Specifically motivated 
youngsters represent a real problem in our present formal 
educational system, and it is essential that the problem receive 
proper attention. Too often we are stifling scientific genius 
by insisting upon academic conformity. 

Today, in view of the nature of this occasion, I desire to 
give special emphasis to another aspect of the problem that 
I have chosen to discuss with you. Specifically, in dealing with 
students who may have unusual talents, we can not afford 
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to overlook the fact that all education is really self-education. 
Through the teacher, textbooks, and other educational media, 
facts can be transferred from one person to another and from 
one generation to the next. Although such transmission of 
information is fundamental, it does not constitute an education. 
Each individual possesses a unique pattern of interests and 
abilities; and he must develop for himself, as a result of many 
and diverse experiences, his own personal laws of adaptation 
to his environment, his own methods of analysis and utilization 
of facts, and his own goals and objectives. Naturally such 
necessary determinations are influenced by association with 
other persons, including teachers, and they are the net result 
of many and various types of motivation. But it must be 
stressed that the thought processes of one person cannot be 
made to conform to the thought patterns of another. Con- 
sequently, for the most effective results, the formal educa- 
tional process must be supplemented heavily with informal 
experiences that are so conceived as to facilitate individual 
exploration and learning. Suggestions for the stimulation of 
young minds result frequently from a study of case histories 
of successful scholars. I suspect that educational experts have 
given too little attention to such studies. 

Dr. Morris Meister, Principal of the distinguished Bronx 
High School of Science, reported in 1956 before the Seventh 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute that 145 alumni 
of the School had received National Science Foundation 
fellowships since 1952, quite a remarkable record. What kind 
of people were these fellowship winners while they were still 
in high school? In the words of Dr. Meister, “We do not 
have the full story to tell as yet; ... However, a few significant 
facts are emerging. A substantial number of these fellowship 
winners were members of science clubs in; high school. Most 
of them were known to their teachers as being good in the 
laboratory. A significant number of them were usually busy 
with projects. One physics researcher, as a high school student, 
had constructed his own spectroscope. The electronic com- 
puter Fellow had built an adding machine out of war surplus 
parts donated to the school. The geneticist had always fooled 
around with fruit flies.” 

The great Leonardo da Vinci slighted his school work for 
the sake of direct experience in observing the countryside. 
As he later described it, his hunger for knowledge was 
actually overpowering as he ventured “among the gloomy 
rocks, drawn by an eager desire to see the mighty (strata) of 
strange and manifold shapes that creative nature has pro- 
duced.” 

Thus it has been with virtually all of those who have 
made major contributions to our scientific heritage, and I 
have studied many biographies before making such an 
assertion. Scientific genius usually shows up early in life— 
in an interest in hobbies, in the maintenance of laboratory 
projects at home, in classifying and systematizing various 
types of collections, and so on. Of course, as I have already 
indicated, if the opportunity for such explorations and ex- 
perimentations is non-existent, talent will remain dormant 
and probably unrecognized; provision for such opportunities 
at an early age has been a neglected feature of the American 
educational process. It must be our objective for the future to 
do everything possible to encourage young people, especially 
On the junior and senior high school levels, to participate 
in informal and specialized projects of a personalized nature. 

Recently I read a news item pertaining to the program of 
the high school principal in Melbourne, Florida. He found 
himself facing a serious problem because he had in his school 
the children of fathers who were working at the near-by 
missile center. These boys and girls had been seeping up 
science and electronics for years; they found no challenge 
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in the school program. So, the principal turned beggar. He 
asked missile contractors to donate scientific journals and 
magazines, collected surplus electronic equipment from the 
missile base, and persuaded the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command to finance a series of summer scholarships 
for especially gifted students. Then he gave the youngsters 
their heads. A boy of seventeen decided to build an artificial 
kidney. A girl of seventeen experimented with possibilities 
of inducing cancer in mice. A girl and boy collaborated on 
building a binary-notation digital computer for the solving 
of problems fed into it by a telephone dial. Congratulations 
are due the wise school administrator who encourages such 
activities. 

I believe sincerely that time spent in formal instruction 
should be diminished. We try to teach too much anyway, 
including a considerable amount of trivia that possess only 
the justification of tradition. The time saved in the classroom 
could be spent by students in much more reading, in par- 
ticipation in informal discussion groups, and in visits to the 
rich laboratories provided by nature and by industry. With 
the assistance of industry, especially on the secondary level, 
technical men could be brought in periodically to discuss 
informally with student groups the problems of their specialty. 
The application of these ideas could be made to all academic 
fields, not just the sciences. 

A valuable teaching resource frequently overlooked is to be 
found in the advanced students of any school system. A senior 
student in high school with a strong hobby enjoys the experi- 
ence of talking about his work with junior high school stu- 
dents and his enthusiasm is usually contagious. A systematic 
utilization of the knowledge and enthusiasm of older students 
has rarely been attempted, and I believe that the resulting 
loss to education has been very great. 

In addition to all these suggestions, of course, parents must 
return to an acceptance of their responsibilities for the stimu- 
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lation of interests and talents of their children. A parent, 
more than any teacher, can create an environment in which a 
child will want to learn, will want to try out his own ideas. 
A few days ago I read an argument for longer school days; 
the gist of the presentation was that longer hours in school 
would be a distinct accommodation for parents. Ridiculous, 
and an interesting commentary upon our society! 

Our various media of communication can certainly do a 
better job of awakening little-suspected interests, of arousing 
curiOsity, and of instilling a sense of pride in personal achieve- 
ment. The motion picture of several years ago that portrayed 
the epochal work of Louis Pasteur was monumental in the 
assistance that it provided education; advisors still meet stu- 
dents who give credit to that film for the stimulation of 
their interest in medicine and related fields. Television can 
be an amazingly potent force in the lives of talented students; 
I wish that the cost of five intercontinental ballistic missiles 
could be devoted to attempts to realize the potential of tele- 
vision in the education of young genius. Well-conceived 
comic books with all their fantasy can cause day dreams that 
some day may give rise to new scientific principles. And, of 
course, the present challenge to scientific writers in the pro- 
duction of juvenile books is tremendous. 

I now return to my original thesis, namely, that this country 
is short of personnel “on the highest level of competence.” 
This is not necessary. American boys and girls have a superb 
intellectual inheritance. Within the group are many with 
talents of the greatest potential. It must be the active con- 
cern of all citizens, not merely educators, that the very able 
among our youth be provided opportunity with stimulation 
in order that latent abilities may mature. Thus our society 
shall be prepared to meet the critical challenges of future 
decades and maintain the noble heritage that is precious to 
us all. 


New Dimensions! New Challenges! 


WOMEN’S ROLE IN SOCIETY 
By SISTER M. VERONA, Vice President, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 
Delivered as Convocation Address, October 10, 1957 


WORLD VIEW 

ODAY THE WORLD is gone MAD with figures and 

superlatives. Never before in history has mankind faced 

such complexities. Newspapers, radio, and television 

daily blare out headlines: 

.critical times . . . civilization on the brink of catas- 
trophe . . . triple explosion of knowledge, population, 
and cultures .. . cold wars... 

.incernational tensions . . . possible global conflict . . . 
supersonic speed and transworld travel shrink time and 
space ... to the moon in a space ship . . . USSR 
launches first satellite . . . costs of living at inflationary 
peak . . . mass communication . . . astronomical figures 
in government spending . . . mass production at new 
all-time high... 

.digit and bigit computers excel present electronic 
brain... 

limitless expanding horizons of technological and 
scientific knowledge . . . not epidemics but pandemics 
. .. biological warfare . . . 

. integration . .. 


shades of Civil War!! 


Everything is biggest, fastest, most, worst, or best of any- 
thing that has ever been. Humanity is restless with a sort of 
discontent with what it has done or has not done; it is filled 
with fears and rumors of things that engender more fears— 
from conditions in today’s family, in our local, civil and social 
community, on the national and international scenes. 


EDUCATIONAL VIEW 


Similarly in higher education we hear such rantings: 
Be educated! get a college degree . . . 
Expected: A tidal wave of students knocking on col- 
lege doors . . . 
Needed: More Teachers! . . . Committees deplore 
shortage . . . Educational wastelands . . . 
Waste of scientific manpower . national wealth 
offers untold opportunities . . . What will federal aid 
to education mean? ... 
prepare for tomorrow's bulge . . . society’s attitude 
toward education has been revolutionized , . . 
more philanthropy affords more scholarships . . . 
No degrees? Less chance for a job! ... 
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equal opportunities in a democracy! ... 
eggheads, blockheads, vegetables! Educate them all! . . . 
expansion—immediate and long-range— . . . 
multiplication of diversity in educational programs . . . 
Again, as in our world picture, everything in education is 
at high tide. More people want more things from education 
for much less. Colleges and universities are on the move— 
bulging and straining at the seams trying to find ways to ac- 
commodate the flood; they are bursting with ideas for experi- 
mentation and liberalization of their curricula. 
Now, how does all this emotional surge hit you? It there 
any truth that is at all applicable? 


HOMEPLATE 


The fact that you decided to go to college places you in the 
field of higher education. The college of your choice, St. 
Scholastica, is one of 1855 institutions of higher education 
in the United States. Out of these 1234 are senior colleges, 
512 of which have enrollments of 500 or less. 

What makes your college different from these 512 others? 
We say it is a four-year liberal arts college; its program is 
based on a Christian philosophy of life; it is a college for 
women. This limits it to some extent, but are there not per- 
haps 100 or more similarly described? Perhaps. But certain 
conditions of spirit and environment make this college 
unique. Away from all the turmoil, restlessness and emotional- 
ism that is peculiarly the world’s, St. Scholastica stands as a 
symbol of Peace, fulfilling a mission under the Benedictine 
motto, Pax. Away from the din of traffic, high on a hill she 
stands—solitary in her noble Christian purpose. 

Appropriate to the atmosphere of this college is the picture 
of the mountain climber: His path is upward; his way is 
long and hard. Despite exertion and pain, his eyes are fixed 
on the end. Having arrived on the peak of the mountain, the 
climber breathes deeply, yet easily, the clear, pure, rarefied 
air. He is filled with a sense of achievement. He sees the 
world spread small beneath his feet; he has a new perspective, 
we say. His is an objective view. This, by way of analogy, 
applies to liberal education. 

Going back a little to St. Scholastica: like any college of 
liberal arts, its primary objective is the pursuit of truth, which, 
as you will recall from philosophy, is the proper object or goal 
of man’s intellect. Truth, earnestly sought after through the 
rigorous discipline of study leads to self-knowledge and self- 
mastery. Stripped of selfishness, one breathes the clear, pure, 
rarefied air of freedom of spirit; one senses a joy of achieve- 
ment; and though one participates in life, in and out of the 
college, the pra, sustains its burdens with faith, courage, 
and objectivity, 4.e. despite the load on the mind or within 
the soul, she maintains an inner peace and serenity that a 
truly Christian liberal education brings. 

This idea of the pursuit of truth as the primary object of a 
college brings up or rather touches on the dimensions of a 
college. From what has been said, we may say its first 
dimension is intellectual. Developing this a little further we 
might ask: How can we judge the intellectual dimension of 
a college? If its students are scholarly, they will demonstrate 
an investigative spirit, a certain dedication to the pursuit 
of truth; reading and reflection will help them form true 
judgment as distinguished from opinion. Integrity will be the 
root of such judgment. By integrity here is meant a perfect 
matching ratio between that which a student thinks, says, 
does, and that which is sought or possessed, viz., the truth. 

As the student reads and reflects, she will find herself, (as 
the mountain climber), alone—sometimes even lonely—with 
her thoughts; she will be filled with a “largeness of spirit” 
born of her social nature, and she will seek to share them 
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with directness and clarity with those with whom she asso- 
ciates, namely her teachers and fellow students. 

A second dimension is a spiritual one. Though this is 
somewhat more intangible, yet it is nevertheless very real, 
and can be recognized by the women of vision, women of 
faith, courage and all other virtues that make woman human,— 
women that graduate from these halls. Emphasis on the word 
HUMAN is made advisedly for we dare not underemphasize 
“this pedestal of the soul given to us by our Creator” which 
we call the body, nor dare we make ourselves more than we 
were intended—pure spirit—nor less than He intended as we 
see in the animal world. 

A third dimension might be called experimental, judged by 
the attitude of both teachers and students toward the whole 
process of arriving at truth. We might speak of this dimension 
as that of being “divinely discontented,” a spirit of adventure 
into new ways of learning, new techniques and approaches to 
study. Witness the value of language libraries and laboratories, 
new scientific equipment, audio-visual aids in classes and 
libraries, possibilities opened to education and learning 
through mass communication such as educational television. 

The fourth dimension is that of active citizenship or spirit 
of community, demonstrated by zeal for the welfare of others. 
Communities we serve are first and foremost our families; 
here at the college we have what we call a campus community; 
St. Scholastica, being a college in this city, has a service to 
render to the Duluth community. The various places from 
which you come—Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota, and more distant places, give you a state 
community and some responsibility there for mature citizen- 
ship as well as national service. Mention should be made of 
your duty to your parish—demonstrated by an apostolic zeal 
for the furtherance of God's spiritual kingdom. 

Another important characteristic of your college is its 
dedication to the education of women. YOU are young 
women, Christian women. YOURS is a unique role in life and 
St. Scholastica seeks to help you prepare better for it, namely 
for an adult woman's role. 

Many loose ideas regarding woman are bandied about these 
days:—feminine beauty (sum of many externals and 
ephemeral qualities that add up to not much of anything but 
vanity!) ... equality with men .. . inferior to men... 
competing with men . . . Today woman is emancipated . . . 
Man's greatest influence . . . mothers of tomorrow .. . — 
Although a number of these hold much of truth, yet the mean- 
ing of such phrases is not clear even in the minds of women; 
some contain ideas that are false. Let us look at the facts: 

The world’s concept of woman is narrow—narrow as the 
goals of the world’s material striving. Study points up the 
fact that her interest patterns are narrow; job opportunities 
for women are limited, and many jobs open to her do any- 
thing but add to her stature as woman. (Speaking of jobs— 
have you ever thought why there is so much job pone ocr 
among girls and young women? Surveys indicate a tremen- 
dous turnover in jobs between a girl’s graduation from high 
school and marriage. This is over and beyond the obvious 
fact that her job fulfillment is temporary. She works until 
she marries. But this does not anwer why she changes so 
often.) The growing woman experiences much disillusion- 
ment—a period of outgrowing all the false ideas of woman 
with which she has lived. 

Woman's community service often is depicted with mas- 
culine aspects. American culture is highly competitive, and 
makes a woman's role one in competition with man’s instead 
of complementary to it. 

Even YOU have false notions of your role in society to- 
day, for you live and have grown up in a world of ideas, 
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notions, pressures created by generations before you, and they 
were guided in their social creation by many and varied con- 
cepts of woman, not by what you are meant to be, in God's 
plan of creation 
“Let Us make him (Adam, the first man) a help, LIKE 
UNTO HIMSELF.” (Gen. 2:18), for “it is not good for man 
to be alone.” From the beginning woman was made to be no 
less a factor in the history and progress of civilization than 
was man 
To aid you in developing a proper concept, you need an 
ideal womanhood. (As Catholics, we have Mary as our model 
of all that is perfect in woman.) This ideal depends on 
woman's nature. One of its outstanding characteristics is its 
timelessness as envisioned in God's creative plan. Another 
important factor in the concept of the ideal woman is to 
understand her place in the world-order. In particular, YOU 
must discover YOUR place in that order. To accomplish this, 
it is mecessary to 
1. Understand yourself. This is part of the knowledge of 
the truth that comes from the pursuit of the liberal arts 
through study, observation, and meditation or reflection. 
Develop yourself according to your nature as a woman— 
talents, needs, etc. 
Retain your God-given femininity. 
Integrate your personality: This implies a well-ordered 
balance between what you think, say, and do. 
LIVE in the world your sacred vocation of being a 
REAL WOMAN—a woman with dignity and an essen- 
tial worth that gives you rights and privileges as well as 
responsibilities. 
In understanding yourself as a maturing woman, it is well to 
remember that YOUR ideas on important matters will differ 


(and greatly so) from those of MAN and from those of 


women who never grow up, or who become hardened and 
embittered as they go through life. Your views on life, birth, 
family and its interrelations, death and other such concepts, 
must be those of a woman of deep Christian faith—of the 
VALIANT WOMAN in the Scriptures. Where shall we find 


Who shall name her worth? 
“Far and from the uttermost coasts is the price 

of her.” (Prov. 31:11) 

She who is rightfully independent and secure . . . What is she 
like and what is her power? She has knowledge of the truth; 
she has self-knowledge, and she has the power to shape her 
life around the truth she seeks and possesses .. . To what 
does this knowledge and understanding lead? All adds up to 
DISCOVERY, discovery by YOU of a VOCATION and of the 
POWER (through grace) to fulfill i. VOCATION IS A 
LIFE DEDICATION; a discovery of something GREATER 
THAN YOU. 

Your talents must be developed for your sole interest and 
advancement as a woman. Scientists, writers, artists (at least 
among the greats in these and other fields) are usually men. 
Strength of performance characterizes such men and their 
achievements. This is not the outstanding quality of woman- 
hood. Normally yours is not a burst of the heroic; yours in- 
stead is INFLUENCE—long and abiding—deep as the soul 
of man, high as the heaven to which man’s soul aspires, broad 
enough to encompass the nations that are man’s. Pius XII 
speaks of this aspect of woman's role as a “quiet, POWER- 
FUL influence.” 

Gertrude von le Fort speaks of woman's talent as one of 
transmission. The word signifies that woman's vocation is 
above and beyond a single job or career. She calls her a 
“silent carrier” of the germ of life—not only of children yet 
unborn, but of the germs of life of generations that con- 
stitute societies and nations. 


her? 
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Examples from literature and history prove woman's in- 
fluence for good or ill: Dante had his Beatrice; Antony, 
his Cleopatra; Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn; Chopin, George Sand; 
St. Jerome, Paula; John of the Cross, Teresa of Avila; Francis 
of Assisi, Clare; and today still living among us Pius XII, 
Sister Pasqualina, an unknown figure yet according to Geoffrey 
Bocca, the power behind the papal throne— a silent, powerful 
influence for the last forty years in Pacelli’s life. 

Feminine mentality differs from the masculine—not in 
quantity, but in quality. Woman has a greater sense of detail, 
of practicalities; she is more intuitive—observing and relating 
things to herself and others. Here a word of caution is in 
order. This last quality of observation and interpretation of 
interrelations can derogate from woman's efforts and works, 
for woman has a tendency to become personally involved in 
all these matters; hence, she must continually strive for objec- 
tivity. Objectivity, we have mentioned earlier, is one of the 
fruits of the study of the liberal arts. This need of woman 
points up one of the reasons why women should receive a 
higher education. 

Depth of insight is another intellectual quality of woman, 
and is an important contributing factor to the discovery and 
dedication mentioned earlier. Dedication or vocation of an 
objective nature means MOTHERHOOD for WOMAN- 
KIND; motherhood in the physical sense or in the larger 
spiritual sense. This opens up three avenues of activity for 
woman: in the home, in the religious sphere, and in single 
blessedness in the world dedicated to the service of others. No 
matter what her vocation, a woman is a “silent carrier” or 
transmitter, a mother-personality. Though she may be a doc- 
tor, lawyer, nurse, social worker, teacher or whatever else, 
she is still a mother, carrying out a noiseless mission of spiritual 
motherhood. 

Even in politics, a woman is really not a politician. Accord- 
ing to her nature, she is a MINISTER to the needs of her 
people. Pius XII gives voice to this obligation that is hers 
in public life when he speaks of her as a “mother on guard.” 
Woman is the “keeper of the keys” of our earthly society for 
she is the “custodian of society's manners and morals”; she 
“conserves the graciousness and the standards of the ages.” 

Home is where YOU as a woman, a precious family jewel, 
began to receive your setting. Here at St. Scholastica, we hope 
to help you complete that setting for adult womanhood; our 
aim is an Appropriate setting for each and every one of the 
jewels that you are. 

As students of St. Scholastica, you add to or subtract from the 
dimensions of your college—intellectual, experimental, spiri- 
tual, of community, of womanliness—by what you are and 
what you do to show what you are. You add to or subtract from 
these dimensions according as you are willing or unwilling 
to work, perhaps in a long journey in life after a hard struggle 
in the pursuit of the liberal arts—to work toward the enlarg- 
ing of these dimensions within your own world and in the 
world about you, whether the limits of this world be a home 
and/or beyond. To gauge these limits is part of your discovery, 
part of your dedication; and after you have found that, there 
is still the discovery within your vocation. In other words, I 
wish to emphasize that there is no limit to the pursuit until 
you possess not the truth but TRUTH itself, and then you will 
not only sense a joy of achievement but you will possess JOY 
itself, namely the happiness for which you were created. 

In conclusion, I give you these challenges: 

In the pursuit of truth in your studies at this Christian 
women’s college of liberal arts, besides gaining knowledge of 
self, of man and of womankind in general—the ideal of her, 
and the role that is truly hers in life— 

1. Love your womanhood 
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. Act your womanhood 
. Be generous with its gifts and the fruits of its gifts. 


. Use the deep and far-reaching influence that is yours, 


for good. 
. Be women of destiny: 
Mothers of generations 
Molders of nations that men senseless with the headi- 
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ness that comes with power and ambition seek to 
destroy. Their evil, your dedication can avert; for 
you have power to lead man to the New Jerusalem 
where wars shall be no more and there shall be but 
one kingdom 
one king, embracing all time and all nations 
and peace unending. 


The Keystone Of Management 


RELIGION IN BUSINESS 
By JOHN J. McCARTHY, Marketing Services, General Electric Company, New York, New York 
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Delivered before the Texas Personnel and Management Association, Austin, Texas, October 24, 1957 


noticed that, almost without exception, speakers who 

come here from outside the state always seem to feel 
called upon to open their remarks with the statement that it 
is good to be back again in Texas. I have little doubt but 
that I have started previous speeches here myself in the same 
fashion. I often wonder just how you in Texas look upon that 
opening remark. I wonder, sometimes, whether or not you 
don’t consider it simply the courteous gesture of a person 
who comes here to visit you, saying the thing that he is 
expected to say. As I sat on my front porch in New York 
State the other day, looking out at the fall foliage and think- 
ing about Texas and about this presentation, I found that it 
isn't Texas I'm always so glad to revisit—it’s Texams that have 
the attraction for me. Now, in spite of your polite applause, 
I'm sure that among this crowd are a few people who would 
describe this, as the Army does, as a “Snow Job.” And, again, 
you're saying, “Here’s another one of these Yankees always 
trying to change the South and the Southwest and coming 
down here now saying the thing he’s expected to say.” But, 
as I launch into the main theme of this address tonight, I 
think that perhaps you're going to come to realize that I 
mean it when I say I'm glad to be back among Texans— 
because I find that the type of remark I am prepared to make 
tonight seems to be understood better by people in Texas and 
in the South in general than perhaps in many other sections 
of the country. I'm not quite sure I know why this is; perhaps 
it's because those in New York, more than in most other 
places, are so occupied with rushing to go somewhere that 
the type of remark I am going to make tonight falls on deaf 
ears—or perhaps they feel they have no time to stop and con- 
sider basic values. ‘ 

In New York, it always seems to me that everyone is always 
rushing by you in a mad haste, apparently feeling that their 
problems are just around the next corner, and if you'll only get 
out of their way they'll get to the answer to all their problems. 
Judging by my observations of life in the large cities of the 
North, I'm afraid that life is going to be a succession of corners 
to most of these folks and very few answers—especially for the 
fellow who's always in a hurry. My only fear is that this 
tidal wave of opportunism will someday engulf the South— 
and even Texas. And, frankly, I'd rather not be around when 
that comes to pass. 

This platform here at the University isn’t unfamiliar to me. 
This marks the third or fourth occasion upon which I have 
been permitted to address remarks to this or similar groups. 
Those of you who have been in the audience on previous oc- 
casions will recall that my presentations are usually pretty 
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well larded with jokes. I think the average is a joke about 
every three minutes. 

Tonight, no jokes. 

There are reasons for this which I think are going to become 
abundantly clear. It isn’t that I've run out of jokes; I have 
some I could use, but I think you'll see why I'd rather drop 
them tonight. 

In addition to jokes, it’s always been my endeavor to leave 
behind at least one new technique—not just an idea, but a 
technique that you can use the next day on the job. Looking 
back over the past few years I recall that one of the addresses 
was on what we call “The Personalized Approach to Man- 
power Development.” This was basically a Texas idea that we 
found at Kelly Airforce Base, brought it up north, fed some 
Yankeeisms into it, made it palatable to people up there, and 
we've had all sorts of success with it. And so we brought it 
back down here and presented it to audiences in Texas. 

The next speech down here was on what we call, “The Ouch 
Area,” and this was a pseudo-psychological presentation that 
had as its goal an attempt to help you find out why the other 
fellow feels and thinks the way he does, to help you determine 
in advance pretty much what his reactions were going to be 
and how to change his values—and then how to understand 
how he would react when this awareness of new values dawned 
upon him so you wouldn't get into trouble trying to fight 
the issue. This Ouch Area was helpful, we felt, not only in 
selling new ideas but in selling new products—General Electric 
turbines, for example. The third speech was on “Contro- 
versial Issues in Training.” Dr. Norris Hiett asked me to make 
that one. I suspect the reason he asked me was that he figured 
no one else would be stupid enough to discuss those issues 
here. Judging by the mail that followed—and I don’t want to 
give you the idea that we had an avalanche, but we had a 
number of letters—it apparently did happen that these ideas 
were carried back into offices, plants and government agencies 
down here and used. So I repeat, it’s always been my inten- 
tion to bring new techniques . . . something worthwhile . . . 
something understandable . . . something of practical value 
... and something that could be used. 

Tonight, no new techniques! 

I could bring you a new technique. This year, we've been 
using a Manpower Plan that has had, I think, outstanding 
reception; and I mention this merely to point out that we 
could bring a new technique this year, but the decision we've 
made tonight hasn’t been made because we're running out of 
new techniques. 

It seemed to some of us who discussed this opportunity 
that this was the time to speak about something far more 
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important than mew techniques and mew ideas. Perhaps this 
was the time to talk about techniques that are 2,000 years 
old—techniques that have been available to you and to me, 
and to our forebears for almost twenty centuries— and then 
to see just what there was of value in these techniques that 
we could use tomorrow morning, possibly even tonight, to 
do a better job. And so originally, this speech was called, as 
I recall, “Management's 2,000-year-old Handbook.” Then we 
decided not to identify this speech solely with the Bible, but 
rather to analyze techniques that have been available even to 
those who never see fit to read the Bible, of whom I'm sure 
there are plenty. 

Let me start tonight by reading you something that came 
through the mail to me on September 26, 1949. With this let- 
ter, written by Henry Strauss, the industrial film producer, 
came a little robot, a little mechanial man that you wind up 
and it struts across your desk. This was the letter: 

“Enclosed herewith please find one worker.” 

Who knows? Someday you might actually be receiv- 
ing shipments of full-size workers like this sample. With 
each one there will no doubt be an instruction sheet 
reading, in part: 

“This worker is guaranteed to give no labor trouble 
whatever. Devoid of cell tissue, blood vessels, heart and 
emotions, it is obviously immune to the appeals of 
radical agitators. Since it is itself a machine, it is imper- 
vious to the monotony of factory or office work. Without 
nerves or feelings it is capable of neither discontent nor 
unrest. For maximum satisfaction, oil worker at frequent 
intervals.” 

Until the day when such things come to pass, how- 
ever, you will probably have to struggle along with human 
workers, inefficient though they may seem by compar- 
ison with robots. Human workers, unfortunately, will 
not function smoothly on a squirt of oil at frequent in- 
tervals. Nor are high wages alone the answer—as in- 
numerable industrial surveys have demonstrated. 

Human workers must be continually supplied with such 
intangibles as an awareness of the importance of the 
product they turn out, an appreciation of the advantages 
of employment with their company, a sense of job satis- 
faction and of company loyalty. 

It is almost axiomatic that without these intangibles, 
workers tend to become involved in the kind of activities 
that make ugly headlines for the newspapers, heartaches 
for themselves, and headaches for management. With 
these intangibles, conversely, workers tend to develop 
attitudes that ease friction and make for industrial peace. 

As this address progresses you will see why I have brought 
this in as sort of a keynote. Let's pick up from this point. 
Every undertaking—and certainly every speech—should have 
a premise. The premise for this speech consists of these 
points: 

1. Of all the tools that are available to Management— 
equipment, supplies, buildings and manpower—it is manpower 
that can be created by God alone. And Man is created only 
when God wills it. With God’s help man has been able to 
develop substitutes for most known substances; it is probably 
only a matter of time before there will be an ersatz creation 
for any physical substance that man requires today. Man has 
been able, with God's help, to extract power from hitherto 
unknown sources. Man will probably always find a way to 
surmount obstacles imposed upon him by the shortage of 
materials and equipment. The time may come when space, 
even in Texas, will become in short supply—will become a 
problem for businessmen to overcome—and judging by the 
first successes of the Russians in the past few weeks, it would 
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appear that this problem too will be met and overcome; if it 
is the will of God, not if it’s the will of the Kremlin alone. 

But even automation won't solve manpower shortages be- 
cause as automation progresses the need for men possessed 
of higher skills becomes even more acute and so the im- 
portance of man takes on even more heroic stature. 

2. Our second premise is that the final extent of man’s 
potential is known to God alone, and we can only surmise 
that we have hardly scratched the surface of that potential. 

3. Our third premise is that the development of each in- 
dividual’s full potential is his own personal obligation; but it 
is the obligation of those who have been placed in authority 
above him to aid him in that self-development by the creation 
of climate and opportunities essential to that development. 

4. Our fourth premise is that you and I have never met the 
man who likes to do bad work. We have never met the 
fellow who swings his legs out of bed in the morning and 
says, “Who can I make life miserable for today?” For example 
I've got two youngsters home—they're getting pretty. big. If 
they leave their roller skates in the hall and plant them there 
with diabolical accuracy so that when I come out of the bed- 
room in the morning and slip on them and land on the floor, 
do I have a right to spank them? The answer is: Not yet, not 
until I have told them two things: What their responsibilities 
are (Put your toys away), and what will constitute acceptable 
performance (Put them away where they won't roll out in the 
hall). Now I'll let you in on a little secret: I wallop the hell 
out of them, then I explain those two things right afterwards! 
Unfortunately, my friends, this is pretty much the way we 
treat people often who work for us. We think, when they 
make a mistake, they diabolically plotted to do bad work. So, 
our premise is—they don’t! 

5. Our fifth, and final premise, is that Christ handed down 
the most effective set of business principles ever made avail- 
able to us, some 1,900 years ago. And now, to the degree that 
our time permits tonight, with these premises in mind, we 
will make what the Army would call “an estimate of the 
situation.” Where do we stand and what are we going to do? 

An estimate of the situation, as most of you know, calls 
for a factual analysis of each situation before deciding upon a 
course of action. Dr. Gilbreth would call this the scientific 
approach, I’m sure. 

Our estimate of the situation should start with a statement 
of our mission—a setting of goals or objectives; in a word, 
we ask ourselves, “What is it that we want to accomplish?” 

This is going to be answered differently by every business- 
man who hears or reads this address. You're going to have 
to answer it for yourself individually here tonight—What do 
YOU want to accomplish? 

Personally, I'm more interested in saving my soul than in 
any other objective. Let’s assume that this is the ultimate 
Objective of most men and women. Let's identify, therefore, 
some earthbound objectives. It’s probably safe to say that the 
average businessman has as his objective the conduct of a 
business that will present him with a satisfactory financial 
return for his efforts. I admit readily there are many other 
objectives shared by some businessmen, other than the one 
I've stated. I admit also that there are some businessmen who 
are not interested in profit although, because I have never 
found one, I can only assume they're in the minority. 

The estimate of the situation next requires, for the solution 
of a problem, that we examine the conditions that are working 
to frustrate us in the accomplishment of our mission—in this 
case, the earning of a fair profit. 

Again, these conditions are going to vary with every business 
—and with every businessman in the audience here tonight. 
But let's look at some of the more common problems, again, 
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readily admitting that some of you may have been spared 
all of these. But, if you have been spared these, you have had 
other problems to take their place or you wouldn't be here 
tonight. Here, for instance, might be some of them: 

Unfair freight rates are a problem that many businessmen 

feel they have in certain parts of the United States. 

Unfair competition. 

Discriminatory legislation against business. 

Quickened rate of obsolescence of products or services. 

Delays in getting equipment. Delays in getting supplies. 

There’s not much doubt but that you and I could go on 
and on, adding to this list; and no matter how many problems 
that we might add to this list tonight, and no matter how 
complex some of them might seem, they almost invariably 
have one common denominator: Every one of them is caused 
by people! Freight rates aren’t made by locomotives—they’re 
made by legislators and railroad men. Labor problems aren't 
created by union buttons—they’re caused by people. Taxes 
aren't caused by law books or by this nebulous thing called 
Government—they’re established and collected by men. The 
same can be said of discriminatory legislation. Things don’t be- 
come obsolete by themselves—they’re made obsolete by smart 
engineers who, believe it or not, are also people. Any delay that 
is caused in your business, or in any business that affects your 
business, is caused by men . . . or women. 

Admittedly this is a hasty and a very incomplete recording 
of the facts that lay behind our problem of making a satis- 
factory profit. But even if we were to work in closed session 
for weeks on end we'd still be forced to come to the same 
conclusion—MEN—their weaknesses and their strengths, in- 
dividual men, cause all of our problems. And cause our prob- 
lems or not—it’s in men and in men alone that we're going 
to find the SOLUTION to our problems. Not in machines and 
not in the stratosphere, but in MEN. 

Now it would seem a bit stupid, in view of all this, that in 
the schools of our nation the study of the mind of man takes 
place, if at all, in elective courses in the university. One would 
expect that if we live in a world of men, and if our problems 
are all caused by men, and that solutions are to be found only 
in men, that we would spend more time on a study of men 
and on their minds than upon any other single subject. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” One can truly love one’s neighbor 
only when one can understand that neighbor—his viewpoints, 
his motivations, what makes him think and act the way he 
does—only when an appreciation of why he thinks and acts 
as he does is present in our minds. 

We hear today that we are living in one world—our 
parameters have changed—that we no longer can live by 
ourselves—that no man is an island. These may be catch 
phrases—yet they're true statements. Yet, here in America 
few indeed are the schools where you are going to find a 
youngster learning his second language before he enters high 
school. And yet in Europe, in school after school, in the first 
grade you find youngsters embarking upon their second 
language. ‘ 

And the Americans in defense of themselves—and they 
have no defense, but attempting to defend themselves—will 
say, “Well, the Europeans have to know more than one lan- 
guage because they're surrounded by other people, speaking 
languages other than their own.” This is poppycock, as many 
of you in this audience know and have seen. For example, the 
German in the little remote village of Furstenhagen, tucked 
away in the middle of the Harz mountains, may speak excellent 
English, yet he may never have been in Kassel, 18 kilometers 
away, in all his life. 

Certainly it’s imperative that Americans embark upon a 
program of learning other languages if we are going to be 
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thrown into close proximity with people who speak other 
languages, especially as the UN grows to be a more important 
factor in our lives or as transoceanic jets bring European 
vacations into all of our lives. It is certain that we can never 
understand how they ¢hink unless we understand the tongue 
in which they speak! 

But we have a problem that is much closer to us than the 
problem of understanding people overseas and that is the 
problem of understanding the people with whom we associate 
day after day—people with whom we share the same lan- 
guage. It becomes obvious that the study of psychology ought 
to be initiated in school as early as possible, even to the 
extent of giving basic psychology to youngsters as early as 
their ninth calendar year and their third or fourth grade of 
elementary school, and causing it to be not an elective but 
a mandatory subject all the way through the rest of elementary 
school, high school and college—and considered as important 
as the 3 R's. 

But I'm not here to talk to you tonight about the need to 
study the mind of man or the tongwes of men. These are prob- 
lems that each one of you can take up in vour own com- 
munities—and I would urge that you DO take a stand on 
these things, that you DO take an active interest in the 
schools and don’t be dissuaded by the thought that it is well 
to leave education solely to the educators. This is no more 
true than that it is wise to leave politics to the politicians! 
You hear businessmen saying, “Politics is a dirty business, 
leave it to the politicians.” We don’t have that excuse in 
education. This is a consecrated business and we should be 
interested in it. You've got real stakes in education and 
government—you're paying for both of them and you ought 
to be certain that you're getting the best product that can be 
made available to you. 

Most of us are a good many years away from psychology 
books. Most of us feel that we are too far along in life to 
embark upon any program of learning additiona! languages. 
Certainly, additional languages now aren't going to assist you 
and assist me in solving the business problems that we iden- 
tified at the beginning of this address. Our problem is to 
consider the means available to us tonight to solve the prob- 
lems that we set forth. This is the next step in any estimate 
of the situation, “considering the possible actions open to you.” 

It’s my contention, again, that these means are available 
to us through a set of religious principles handed down to us 
over the last 2,000 years—some of them over the past 5,000 
years. And it’s with these that I intend to concern myself 
tonight. 

In my company, General Electric, today we are concerned 
about the manager with the short-range viewpoint. We say 
that one of the identifying characteristics that distinguishes 
the good manager from the poor manager is the ability to 
distinguish the relative importance of long-range versus short- 
range goals. We are concerned about developing managers 
with the long-range look, managers that look beyond tomor- 
row, that look beyond this coming year, that look ten years 
ahead. You know, and I know, that our business lives would 
be much happier if we could develop a race of managers who, 
every time they took an action to solve today’s problem, would 
ask themselves this challenging question: “Yes, this action I 
propose may solve today’s problem, but what effect will this 
solution and this action have upon my goals and objectives a 
year from today, or five years from today? What new prob- 
lems may this action create?” 

Let me give you an example of the sort of thing we have 
in mind: You're a good manager, and you've got a good 
man, John Brown, working for you. He's very good, and the 
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job of product planner is created in your organization—and 
you say, “We'll promote John Brown; he'll be a good product 
planner, if we put him in the job. But do we ask ourselves, 
“Wait a minute. What will the job of product planner be 
like in five years from today? Will John Brown then be able 
to hold that job? Does he have the development potential 
that will enable him to keep up with the demands of that 
job? Or, by putting him in that job today, are we really doing 
him an injustice? And doing ourselves an injustice, because 
five years from today, we're saddled with a moral problem. 
We selected him. He didn’t ask for it. We put him in it. He 
did not have the potential.” 

Or another example: We pick John Brown today and we 
make him the product planner because he’s the best man we 
have; because we haven't been doing long-range manpower 
planning (which means business planning). We didn’t realize 
that in six months more a much better job would be available 
to John Brown; and so, when it comes to pass that it és avail- 
able, we can’t promote John Brown again. We've just given 
him six months training; he’s only now beginning to be able 
to handle the product planning job. And so, in desperation, 
we look around the organization, promote someone else to 
this better job, a person that is less qualified than Brown would 
have been, or, worse yet, we go outside and bring someone 
in... all because we're doing short-range planning. 

We are teaching managers to know the difference between 
long-range objective and intermediate goals. They're not the 
same thing—goals and objectives. The objective is the end 
result you're after, and the goals are immediate steps. We are 
trying to make them understand the importance of having 
goals established because without such bench marks, how can 
they honestly measure progress against objectives? How can 
anyone determine the validity of the many courses of action 
that present themselves day after day? 

Yet, my friends, if we approach our average businessman, 
and we ask him for his objectives, in so many instances, he 
will merely indicate that his objective is to develop a business 
that will return him a fair profit this year. I was in retailing 
a long time, where the challenge was: “Beat yesterday!” This 
meant: Did we do more business today than we did a year 
ago today? This was the yardstick. There is a belief in retailing 
that nothing is so certain as this: Your ability to get an 
approval from the old man to spend money on a project will 
be in direct proportion to the kind of a day he had today— 
and what's more, if you get an okay today your ability tomor- 
row to get him to sign the voucher will be in direct proportion 
to the kind of a day he has tomorrow. Policy is: How the old 
man feels today! This is not a blanket indictment of retailing. 
Many retailers do have long-range vision. And certainly what's 
true in retailing is true in our Own organizations. 

Let's examine this kind of thinking. The good book that’s in 
every hotel room tells us that man, on the average (I assume, 
on the average), can look forward to a life of three score 
years and ten. Let's look at that for a minute. Let’s assume 
we have a blackboard up here, and let's plot on this board 
now, this very instant. Place a dot over here at the left to 
represent this instant. Now, we'll start a line; and let’s put 
infinity on the board. Let's draw a line that will represent the 
march of time from now until the end of time. The board is 
six feet long. How long will we make the line? A foot? 
Eighteen inches? Two feet? A yard? Or shall we make it 
six feet and then go right up onto the wooden frame of the 
blackboard as far as we can go to represent infinity? Now 
that we've done that, my friends, let's take a look at the 70 
years you have, only most of ws don’t have that many left. So 
let's stop talking about you and me. Let's talk about the baby 
that was born this second. If he follows the pattern you and 
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I have established, he’s going to be worrying about those 70 
years, isn’t he? Most of us don’t even worry about the 70. We 
worry about this minute or this hour or this day. Let’s look 
at the 70 years. Let’s plot it on that line we just drew. And 
let's keep it in direct proportion. So, how long will we make 
it? A yard, a foot, six inches, two inches, a thousandth of an 
inch—or shall we just put a dot? And how small a dot do 
we have to make to show the relative proportion of 70 years 
against all time? You tell me because I don’t know how to 
do it. 

And this is what we concern ourselves with! This is long- 
range planning? We don’t even concern ourselves with the 
70 years. We concern ourselves with the problems of the hour. 
Well, how do you plot an hour on this line? And now let's 
take a look at that hour or that 70 years and let's see how 
insignificant they become when you look at- the time span 
of your immortal soul. There are some here tonight who be- 
lieve you have an immortal soul, and I count myself among 
you. Perhaps it’s time we thought a little bit more about the 
long-range haul than our 70 years. Unless we take a new 
reading on this whole problem, unless we can get our personal 
objectives in true focus, we're not going to make any head- 
way. Unless our objectives are mature, unless they are clearly 
distinguished from short-range goals, every action we take 
may merely compound our problems, because solutions to 
current problems must be weighed against their effect on 
ultimate objectives. 

I have heard in the neighborhood of 2,000 sermons in my 
life, thus far. Only one remains fixed in my mind. On a 
Sunday morning, in Berlin, Germany, in 1945, with an Army 
chaplain addressing us, he had only this to say (and this 
is his whole sermon), “Tomorrow morning, you men will be 
sitting down with the French, the Russians, and the British.” 
(This was during the days of the quadro-partite conferences. ) 
“They will make proposals that you'll have to vote upon and 
you will find it necessary to consider proposals which you 
must make.” Then he said, “You will, at times, be hard pressed 
to determine the proper course of action to take—and yet 
you have one simple challenge that can give you the answer 
you seek. It is simply this: Each time you must make a decision 
simply ask, “What will Jesus Christ think of this?’” This was 
the beginning and end of his sermon. And I was about to 
say, “I have never forgotten it.” I wish I could say that. I 
forget it, I don’t know how many times, every day. But at 
least I remember the sermon! Here, he was asking us to keep 
our long-range objective in mind and use it as a yardstick. 
Tonight, let’s face it; some of you may not be willing to weigh 
the success of your decisions against the attainment of goals 
in the life hereafter; you may choose far more temporal 
rewards. In fact, you may, as is your right (and it és your 
right), believe that celestial rewards are non-existent. And, 
fortunately for you too, there is still a good solution. 

During the war, as you may recall, the War Manpower 
Commission developed and propagated some supervisory train- 
ing programs, commonly called the “J” Programs. There was 
JIT (Job Instructor Training), JMT (Job Methods Train- 
ing) and JRT (Job Relations Training). There were others. 

Job Relations Training had, as part of its content, four 
foundations for good relations. And, as I recall them, they 
were: 1) Let each person know how he is getting along and 
point out ways to improve; 2) Tell people in advance about 
changes that affect them; 3) Make the best use of each man’s 
ability; and 4) Give credit when due. 

In talking one day to a large Army audience, I made these 
observations: 

The clergymen are like salesmen. They've got a product to 

sell, and as every salesman knows, effective selling depends 
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upon bringing the benefits of your product close to your 
consumer and it is equally dependent upon causing him to 
feel that the loss he will sustain if he does not buy your 
product is equally close. The clergy have a real obstacle 
here, because although you and I may only have one second, 
or ten seconds or one minute left to us, we like to think 
that we've got a good many years ahead. So, when the 
clergyman points out that the rewards of buying his product 
(living a better life) will be eternal happiness in heaven, 
and failure to buy his product will result in a long, hot 
journey, we agree with him at the moment, and we decide 
that as of now we're going to start living a better life. 
But, by Tuesday, these things become rather dim in our 
memories, and the thoughts of heaven and hell seem rather 
remote; so by Tuesday night we're out trying to remedy 
the whole situation by raising hell again. 

This clergyman’s problem, I went on to say, is how to cause 
both the benefits and the losses to appear to be as close as 
they well may be. Then I pointed out that the fellow who 
works in management, or in personnel management activi- 
ties, is really trying to sell the same product; but he has a 
great advantage over his clerical counterpart. I pointed out 
that the personnel man has these people five days a week. He 
has five days to work on his customers while the clergyman 
is limited to one hour a week, if he’s lucky, and the golf 
course is wet. 

This personnel man has another advantage. The clergyman 
will tell you that if you fail to observe the commandment 
to love your neighbor as yourself—if you turn your back 
on the teaching that you are your brother's keeper—you 
are going to earn for yourself a most unenviable reward 
in the next world; whereas your chance of eternal happiness 
in the hereafter is enhanced if you listen to and observe 
these commandments. The personnel man can’t depend upon 
this system of rewards and punishments, so he devises one 
of his own. He'll tell you that if you do treat people fairly 
and intelligently—if you do let each of them know how 
he’s getting along and helpfully show him how to improve, 
the men wll improve and with this improvement your 
problems will lessen by that much. He says that if you do 
let your people know about changes—especially unpleasant 
changes that affect them, if you let them know in advance— 
they will find ways of adapting themselves to these changes, 
and you'll have fewer problems. The personnel man says 
that if you do use a man on work that calls for all of his 
skills, that which he is best fitted to do, you wll prosper 
because he'll do a better job. And, if you do give him credit 
for work well done, he'll respond with more of the same. 
In other words, the personnel man is able to say, “The 
rewards for treating people fairly will be reaped not just 
in the hereafter but they'll be reaped today, here on the 
job, in the form of greater productivity, fewer errors, less 
confusion, less time lost through misunderstandings and 
more profit!” And then he goes on to say, “On the other 
hand, if you turn your back on these foundations for good 
relations, your people won't wait uatil they meet you in 
the hereafter—they’'ll fix your wagon today. And this treat- 
ment will take the form of errors, scrap, high costs, low 
productivity ... and the silent strike.” 

This silent strike is something really to behold . . . except 
that you can’t behold it. It isn’t like the usual strike. It isn’t 
conveyed to you by people out in front carrying placards. It 
is an insiduous kind of thing. It is represented by the differ- 
ence between what people can do and will do with motiva- 
tion, and what they actually do without it. It’s the difference 
between what you want and what you get... and they can 
be shrewd in covering it up. And, so they'll fix you today. 
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Then, I went on to finish the talk. At the conclusion of this 
address, three clergymen of different denominations flattered 
me by coming up to the lectern, asking for copies of the notes 
I'd been using, pointing out that this was the kind of material 
they could use in their sermons. A fourth clergyman ap- 
proached after they had left, and he took me to task. He said 
that I was about as far off base as I could get, in teaching 
men to be good to one another simply because it was a way 
of gaining materially. He pointed out to me that we ought to 
be good to one another because a God who was the father of 
us all willed that we would love one another—and we ought 
to be good to one another for His sake. 

Now lest there be any doubt in anyone's mind here tonight, 
let me assure you that I happen to agree with this fourth 
clergyman. He is right, and it zs a shame that we have to con- 
vince managers in business that the reason they should treat 
their people fairly is because work will be performed more 
efficiently, and that our own personal lot in life will be made 
easier. You see, the problem really is that you and I have a 
moral obligation to treat our people fairly. We have a moral 
obligation that says, “You will love your neighbor as your- 
self.” We have been told that we ARE our brother's keeper. 
These are the REAL reasons why we should behave in this 
manner. 

But fortunately, for me, an amusing sidelight to this in- 
cident Occurred some years later. Some three or four years 
later, when I was recounting this experience with still another 
clergyman, this fellow assured me I'd been right. He pointed 
out that it was a fact that many men wé#/l/ treat people fairly 
because, and solely because, they have found that it pays off 
and because they have found the temporal cost of failing to 
do so can be pretty heavy to bear. And then he said, “You 
know what happens. After a while, they begin to think that 
the real reason they have been following this pattern is 
because they love God and honor his commandments.” And 
he said, “You know, before you realize it, that is the reason 
they're doing it.” And he added, “If you can accomplish in 
your work, five days a week, this sort of thing, we'll continue 
to hit them on weekends and between the two of us, we'll 
lick them.” And, he went on, “Who can say that you haven't 
accomplished as much in your way as we have in ours?” 

Unfortunately, too many people think of religion as some- 
thing that comes wrapped and tied in a box that bears the 
legend, “For use on the Sabbath only.” As Henry Ward 
Beecher said, “They look upon Sunday as a sponge to wipe 
out the sins of the week.” Few indeed are the businessmen 
with guts enough to dare to speak of religion and fewer yet 
are the speakers with guts enough to speak about it on a 
platform. And that must change! I recommend to you an 
article in the Harvard Business Review of July 1957 by 
Thomas Campbell called “Capitalism and Christianity.” In 
his article; Campbell has this to say, “The Church, its critics 
say, is departing from its historical role when it becomes 
involved in the problems of the day. It should stick to a man’s 
soul and its salvation, which is its order of business, and always 
has been. Again, we hear the recurring theme that religion 
and business don’t mix.” 

How far off base can businessmen get? A man’s soul isn’t 
lost as he sits in the church pew. It’s saved or it’s lost by his 
dealings in business, in government, in his relations with his 
fellow men, as individuals, and as society. These critics don’t 
see religion as Paul did because Paul thought that religion 
and theology should translate themselves in terms of ‘character 
or conduct. 

These critics of the church demand the right to translate 
for themselves the application of religious teachings and com- 
mandments into behavior in the work-a-day world, and all 
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too often they think of its application as it affects the “other 
guy.” How often they come home from church and say to 
you, “You know, I wish Jones could have heard that sermon 
today. Brother! That was meant for Jones!” This is so much 
like the foreman who, after attending a series of conferences 
on human relations, approaches the conference leader and 
out of the corner of his mouth says, “Hey, is my boss going 
to get this?” That's all he’s been thinking about all the time 
he’s been getting exposed to training. 

This same species of critic hears the commandment, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself”, and probably translates this in terms 
of letting the fellow next door borrow the lawn mower. They 
choose to determine, for themselves, just who their neighbor 
will be! They seem to forget that of all the billions of men 
and women that ever inhabited the face of this earth, to the 
best of our knowledge, from the beginning of time, no two 
have been made identical to one another. You are unlike 
anyone else—even perchance like an identical twin. You may 
LOOK like him—you won't necessarily THINK like him. 
And if Almighty God took the time and patience to make 
you different—and distinctly different—than any other human 
that ever inhabited the face of this earth, then you've got a 
moral right to expect to be treated differently—and distinctly 
differently—than any other human being. And by the same 
token you have a moral obligation to treat your fellow man 
in that same fashion. And so do I! And there is abundant 
testimony to prove that it works—starting with the glow of 
pleasure that a fellow exhibits when you remember and call 
him by name, to the same pleasure that you receive when the 
head waiter in a club remembers you and calls you by name 
(and gets a nice fat tip as a result). 

Only when we treat people as individuals do they give us 
the performance of which they are capable. Only then are we 
going to realize the full extent of the manPOWER that's 
available to us. And ManPOWER will cease to be an empty 
phrase like “Safety First.” It will become two words—Man- 
POWER—ManPOTENTIAL. 

We know that in most forms of human endeavor, our 
knowledge outstrips performance. We know much more about 
HOW things should be done than our performance indicates. 
This is true again in this business of using religious prin- 
ciples. Perhaps it’s simply that we are intellectually lazy— 
that we are not willing to make the transition from the words 
that were written and spoken 2,000 years ago to today’s 
business problems. Perhaps occasionally it is true that we do 
make these transitions but all too frequently we see these 
things as applying to the other fellow rather than ourselves. 
I want to give you a case in point. 

We have what, to my mind, is an outstanding training 
director, in one of our departments. One day, some weeks 
after having put a group of top supervisors through a 30 
or 40-hour training program (and this program was geared 
to supervisory and employee relationship and salesmanship, 
how to deal with other people, a sort of a psychological ap- 
proach), he called back a group of these men, he sat them 
around the conference table and said, “Gentlemen, in front 
of each of you is a sheet of paper. I would like to have each 
one of you put down on that paper the name of an individual 
who works for you that you dislike.” He waited a second or 
two... and said, “Perhaps some of you don’t have anyone 
working for you about whom you feel this way, so just put 
down the name of someone you despise on general principles.” 
He gave them a moment or two, and said, “Perhaps you don’t 
like to write his name down—write his initials. If you don’t 
want to use his initials, put a mark down that tells you who 
he is. 

“Now that you've got that down,” and he checked to be 
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sure they had, “will you write down the last time in the past 
six months you've done him a good turn.” Then he waited, 
and he said, “Now will you mark down the last time you 
went out of your way to see to it he received credit for some- 
thing good he has done.” And he waited. “And now,” he said, 
“will you mark down the last time in six months that you've 
praised him for something, and then how many times have 
you appealed to his pride—put down those dates.” And he 
went on down the list of things they had been taught. And 
when he had finished, he said, “Gentlemen, does anyone need 
more paper?” There was a general guffaw, and he looked 
around the table and saw the pages were nearly all blank, and, 
looking up, he said, “Gentlemen, you are a group of thieves.” 
And he said it without a smile, and they were properly 
shocked. Then he said, “You, for 30 or 40 hours, have been 
taking this company’s time and money to take a course. You 
finished it two months ago. You agreed it was good stuff. 
You agreed it would work. You agreed to use it. You haven't 
used it; you've stolen our time and money. Good afternoon.” 
And he dismissed them. It may be that’s the kind of follow-up 
we need to some of our training! 

His was a typical group. It can’t be said they didn’t know 
what the principles of good human relationships were—good 
supervisory relationships—good customer relationships. They 
knew. They had been exposed to them for almost 40 hours. 
Forty hours? I’m wrong—40 weeks, and they had agreed the 
principles were sound. 

So, what's the answer? Are we intellectually lazy? Do we 
REALLY think it’s easier to be bad than to be good? If 
that’s the case, try out courtesy the nexc time you're driving 
a car. See whether it’s easier to growl at the other driver, 
than it is to smile and wave him on—even when yoy know 
he’s a jerk. Then weigh the cost of the unpleasant anger that 
the growl produced inside of you against the glow of satis- 
faction you received when your friendly gesture produces a 
wave of thanks from the other fellow. The AAA says “Cour- 
tesy is contagious, let’s start an epidemic.” 

We blind ourselves to all of the evidence that is on hand 
to show that following God's commandments REALLY pays 
off, and we continue to do it the hard way—the unrewarding 
way. And when someone dares to talk about it to us, we say, 
“Pollyanna! You sound like a Boy Scout.” Now, lest you 
think that I'm putting myself in a separate category from 
you, I'm going to tell you of an incident that happened to 
me during the past year in an exchange of correspondence 
with Peter Drucker. 

In a series of letters with Peter Drucker I made the mistake 
one day, in a letter, of writing, “I often wonder, Peter, 
whether or not we have the right to take such abilities as 
Almighty God has given us and apply them in the pursuit of 
purely materialistic endeavors” . . . referring to business. I 
received this answer and, as I have his permission, I am 
going to read it to you. 

The question you raise in your letter of September 27 is 

certainly one I have been wrestling with for a good long 

time. Here are some thoughts on it. 

1) Undoubtedly the business enterprise exists for the 
primary purpose of producing goods and services and can- 
not exist—should indeed not be allowed to exist—unless 
it discharges this trust and obligation. However, this we have 
learned, this is not just “material.” In the first place we 
have learned—this country I think is the outstanding ex- 
ample—that the real purposes for which these goods and 
services are being produced is a social one rather than a 
material or even an economic one, that is in other words it 
is the ultimate purpose of these goods and services to make 
possible a better, more just and more stable society, with 
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greater freedom, greater opportunity and greater dignity. I 
am not saying that we in this country have yet learned how 
to do this; we know however both that it must be done 
and that it can be done. We also know that essential for this 
is the material foundation which the business enterprise 
provides. 

2) We know—and you in GE have done the outstanding 
job in teaching us— ... (he is unduly kind) . . . that 
business and managing are in themselves true intellectual 
disciplines, that indeed they are perhaps the most challeng- 
ing disciplines on man’s intellectual frontier today. This 
again is not just “material,” just as the study of physics, 
even though it deals with the “material universe” is not 
“materialistic.” 

3) We know that the business enterprise is a human 
community. And above all we know that it has, like every 
true community, both the opportunity and the responsibility 
to develop people, to make them grow as persons, as citizens, 
and as individuals, and that in other words it is a “moral 
institution.” This needs no emphasis with you who is 
engaged in this work—burt it should go far to answer your 
question as to the purpose of the work, and its ultimate goal. 

4) Don’t let us forget *’ ‘is American business enter- 
prise of ours today has a__.al and political importance far 
beyond the material goods it produces. It is predominately 
the institution that serves as the symbol for the human, 
social and economic aspirations of the vast masses of man- 
kind—if only because they have learned that intellectual 
and spiritual freedom are not truly possible in a condition 
of utter economic misery. 

5) Finally may I just point out to you that it is one of 
the oldest and most profound insights that every calling 
can be sanctified, that there are in other words no “more 
spiritual” or “less spiritual” kinds of work. The call is not 
for a certain kind of work but for the direction of whatever 
work one does, for its goals and its visions. Any other point 
of view, any point of view which considers work in itself 
more or less “spiritual” or “materialistic,” is rank heresy 
in the Western Judaeo-Christian tradition which after all 
goes back to the fact that the Good Lord not only created 
the material universe but also “saw that it was good.” 

If that sounds to you like a theological sermon, that is 

indeed what it is. And though I have no license to preach, 

I am afraid you provoked me into it. 

This, to me, is one of the most beautiful—and thought- 
provoking—letters I have ever read. 

And so you and I must look upon our work as sanctified 
work. Almighty God has given each one of us certain talents, 
strengths and abilities, and we have an obligation to use them 
to His greater glory and to the greater glory of men. And if 
we look upon our work as a form of a prayer offering, we 
may be less likely to offer up imperfect prayers. We don’t 
think of offering up imperfect oral prayers. 

I have just completed a recent tour of a number of European 
countries; this is perhaps my sixth or seventh visit to some of 
the countries concerned. On this occasion, reviewing events in 
my mind as I flew home last week, it seemed to me that the 
happiest people I found were perhaps in Western Germany 
and in Spain. This is most interesting because they represent 
two extremes. You find great prosperity and great activity 
in Germany, and you find considerable poverty in Spain. 
It was interesting to listen to the comments of other Ameri- 
cans whom I encountered on the trip. The general comment 
of those who had been to Spain previously was universally the 
- game and it was always voiced in these same words, “Spain 
has been spoiled.” By this they mean that as an American you 
no longer could live in Spain quite as cheaply as you used 
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to be able to live there. In fact, 1 think their comment was 
that it cost 25 per cent more now, even though I found in 
Madrid on this trip that the starting cost of a cab, when you 
got in and he put up the flag, was 7 cents; and if you weren't 
careful it would cost you 14 cents to drive half-way across 
town. 

Why do we find the people in these two nations apparently 
happier than in most of the European countries we visited? 
My own guess is that in Germany there has been a revolution. 
I think that they are becoming almost more democratic-minded 
than we feel we are. My own guess is that there the people 
have followed the biblical reminder that man will earn his 
living by the sweat of his brow—because certainly the Ger- 
mans are working, and they're working hard—and they're 
finding happiness in their work. Perhaps too, happiness in 
Germany comes from this rediscovery of some old values. 
Perhaps it comes from the fact that once again the family is 
an entity—working together and living together and playing 
together. 

It may also be that in Germany today, in spite of all you've 
heard about the traditions of that country, that this is one 
country—not the omly one, I remind you, but one country— 
where the individual now has rights, yes, but where the in- 
dividual frequently puts the welfare of his neighbors—or of 
the community—before his own, or at least where he seems 
to have learned where individual rights must stop and group 
rights start. And here, as contrasted to some European coun- 
tries, you found people for example following orderly traffic 
regulations. You only had to watch what was on your left in 
Germany; you never had to watch what was on your right—or 
over you or sneaking under you. And those of you who have 
been in other countries I visited would know what I mean. 

You found people in Germany working to keep their 
cities clean and neat—people doing things for each other, 
people respecting the sanctity of a contract and the sacredness 
of an individual's promise. 

In Spain, you found thousands upon thousands of peasants 
in bare feet. Someone said to me, I think in a spirit of dis- 
paragement, “You know, listening to and watching these 
people, you'd think they were living for the next world.” 
Frankly, I don’t think he could have paid a higher compliment 
to them. Why does the Spaniard, who has so little, seem to be 
so happy? Americans who criticize Spain (and you'll rarely 
find them criticizing the Spaniard) are heard to say, “The 
poverty is terrible. Isn't it strange how happy the people 
seem?” 

Part of this can be found in the attitude of the average 
Spaniard who, when you stop him on the street to ask him a 
direction, will, without a second’s hesitation, turn on his heel 
and walk literally, not figuratively but literally, blocks out of 
his way to take you to your destination and say, “Aqui est4,” 
and as you try to press something on him for a reward, with 
a very gracious smile he refuses it, turns around, retraces his 
steps and goes on about his business. 

Perhaps the Spaniard has found that real happiness comes 
from serving others. It may be that we here in America must 
rediscover that fact. And, lest I sound as though I am too 
bitter toward our own people, let me assure you that while you 
and I might find many factors that make America stand out, 
it seems to me at times that the one great difference between 
us and many other countries is that here, fortunately, we 
seem to be able to blend together the rights of the individual 
and the rights of the group. While we know that we are en- 
titled to fight for our individual rights, we know when we 
must sacrifice certain individual rights for the welfare of the 
group. It’s when we fail to do this that we get in trouble. 

Now, in closing, let me redirect our attention to our 
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original premise. In effect, we said at the beginning: Tech- 
nological trends indicate that we are going to need a greater 
number of skilled men than ever before. Only God can will 
their creation. We needn't expect the birth of a race of 
supermen. Therefore you, as managers, must recognize your 
responsibility for helping these men develop their full po- 
tentials. You don’t develop them. Development is self-develop- 
ment. 

You can create the climate in which they can develop. You 
give them the opportunities for development. These full 
potentials can spell the difference between the success and 
the failure of your business to keep up with its competition. 
Recognition of your religious obligation to be your brother's 
keeper and to provide him with developmental opportunities 
will pay off—not just in the hereafter, but now—in terms of 
better profits, more business. 

Failure to recognize this obligation and opportunity are 
going to mean that the business is going to go by default 
to your more religious competitor. 
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If you won't buy anything I've said here tonight, on the 
basis of its value as a cold, practical business practice, then 
I urge you to consider these last three thoughts and to be 
guided by them: 

The greatest of all human adventures is the search for God. 

The greatest of all human achievements is to find Him. 

And the greatest of all loves is to fall in love with Him. 

And you WILL find Him. Because his spirit dwells in 
every man. But you've got to look for it. And you'll find Him 
in the man who works for you and with you and the man 
for whom you work. And the rewards for developing a love 
for this fellow won't only come in the hereafter. You're going 
to find your rewards in a better working climate, a better 
business climate, in better business management—yes, and 
in better earnings and better profits—not in the hereafter, 
but today! I can’t tell you how wonderful it is to be back 
in Texas—and thanks again for this opportunity. 


A Look At Youth, 
Science And Ourselves 


IN THE BASIC CAUSES OF PRESENT TROUBLES, WE MAY FIND A CLUE TO POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
By ROBERT L. GARNER, President International Finance Corporation 


Delivered at the Science Youth Day Dinner, commemorating the 111th anniversary of Thomas Alva Edison's birth, sponsored 
by the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Washington, D. C., February 11, 1958 


NY AMERICAN conscious of the problems and perils 
of today cannot fail to find satisfaction that this group 
of leaders in business, the professions and government 

is giving its efforts to improve scientific education among 
our youth. 

I ; ce that representatives of this youth are guests here 
tonight. I suspect that they will listen and observe, and make 
shrewd judgments as to whether we mean what we say. 

I am sincerely gratified to be asked to talk to you. But in 
considering what I might say I realize that I have no aptitude 
for science, no claims as an educator, and am uncomfortably 
long separated from the age of youth. Thus my feelings to- 
night may be illustrated by the remark of a one-time Secretary 
of the Navy, who, when interviewed by the press on his 
nomination, said that his qualifications for the post perhaps 
rested upon the fact that he had never been aboard anything 
larger than a rowboat. 

I try to draw some comfort from the fact that he proved 
to be an excellent Secretary. 

If I admit that to me science is a mystery and that its 
present day accomplishments are miracles, I am nevertheless 
aware that none of us can evade its effects—that it is in turn 
serving us most handsomely, and intruding upon and in 
large measure determining our way of living. 

One of our most balanced economists, Murray Shields, has 
listed sixteen technological revolutions now in process in this 
country, based on recent scientific developments. They range 
from the fields of power and transportation to research, medi- 
cine, and income distribution. Almost every phase of our 
activities is in process of change, based on new techniques. 

As Mr. Churchill said a few years ago, “The power of man 
has grown in every sphere except over himself.” 

It is thus stressing the obvious to say that we require more 
and more scientific training of high quality—both in the basic 


and applied fields—to meet the requirements of the modern 
way of life in the United States. 

How well we meet this need will bear upon our economic 
growth and material well being. 

However, even this is secondary to the fact that we are 
engaged in a struggle for survival against an enemy—Russian 
communism which seeks to destroy all opposing political, 
social and economic systems and to impose its imperious rule 
over all. 

Our enemy is crafty and calculating, damnably clever and 
now proven first class in what we have considered our par- 
ticular domain of science and production. 

And science, having reached into the awe-inspiring areas of 
nuclear power and outer space, has created the means to 
threaten the survival of Western civilization, yes even man’s 
existence. 

The spectacular Russian achievements in space have finally 
shaken our complacency and our absorption in producing and 
having more things than anyone ever had before. 

Now the alarms are ringing—from every platform, radio 
and TV set, and editorial page. Certainly we Americans have 
become aware, intellectually, that our persons and our way 
of life are in peril. One might question, however, whether 
this awareness has become part of our instincts, so that it 
actually governs our actions—such instincts as our pioneer 
forefathers acquired in order to keep alive amidst the hostile 
Indians, and which have enabled us to preserve our national 
security against all previous threats. 

The shock of Pearl Harbor produced an instinctive response 
throughout the nation, because we could recognize the form 
of our enemy and our danger. Our ships were sunk, our de- 
fenses bombed. Instinctively we knew what to do—build 
ships, Build planes, train an army and begin to fight. 
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But our present dangers are more novel and less easy to 
comprehend. 

So it might serve some purpose if we examine some of 
the basic causes of our present troubles, in the hope that they 
may give a clue to possible solutions. 

I venture to suggest that our present situation is largely 
due to the following: 

1. Our failure to understand and face up to the nature of 
communism—its inflexible purpose to dominate; its fa- 
matical faith; its infinite energy, concentration and 
patience. 

. Our failure to adjust ourselves to a long drawn-out 
struggle, making our plans and fitting our actions to this 
hateful type of contest. Instead we have striven for quick 
solutions—to win the wars and get the boys home, hop- 
ing that the U.N. and the Bomb would insure our post- 
war security. Then with Russia clearly showing her 
hostile intentions, we have tended to improvise quick 
solutions of problems which by their nature can only be 
worked out slowly by thoughtful and well-planned moves. 
Too often a catchy phrase or slogan has been put forward 
and immense sums engaged to implement it, without 
due regard to how and by whom the results are to be 
obtained. 

3. In consequence of these and other attitudes we have been 
forced largely on the defensive, countering communist 
moves, whether military or economic or propaganda. 
And purely defensive tactics in the areas of ideas and of 
the spirit are as ineffective as on the battlefield. 

4. We have been so intent on living well that we have 
neglected our assurance of living at all. 

If there is validity in this analysis of our past attitudes and 
actions, we might conclude that we need to concentrate our 
great energies and talents on the basic requirements essential 
to our survival in a long drawn-out race against a new kind of 
competitor. It follows that we must learn to live with danger, 
without blowing hot and cold between jitters and complacency; 
for in time of stress hysteria is no more admirable nor useful 
than is indifference. 

Historically, our people have been vigorous, bold, carefree, 
impetuous, efficient, generous and idealistic, but largely un- 
disciplined. 

One of our great poets, Stephen Benet, put the American 
song in these words: 

“A dozen tunes, but only one refrain, 
We don’t know where we're going, 
But we're on our way.” 

This ebullient spirit was magnificent and successful in the 
days when we were conquering an untouched continent, free 
of dangers from without. 

But in our present compressed and turbulent world if we 
don’t calculate where we are going and how to get there, we 
may go under. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a fundamental and long- 
range approach to our problems, through a few comments on 
scientific education. 

There is general agreement, first, that we need to educate 
more and better scientists and other technical men and, 
second, that it will require quite a lot of money. Conceded. 
But what disturbs me is the assumption in many quarters 
that if we spend enough money and give scientific training 
to enough students, we will gain the upper hand over the Rus- 
sians, and thus insure our security. 

Of course we need to provide promptly for improved and 
extended education of our youth in science, but in my opinion 
this should be only one aspect of drastic revision of our 
concepts and practices of education in general. 
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The dictionary gives as synonyms for “education” the words 
training and discipline. I quote: 

“Training—exercise or practice to gain skill, endurance, 

facility.” 

“Discipline—severe and systematic training, especially with 

a view to right conduct or prompt and effective 
action. 

Now how much of these homely principles do we find in 
our current educational system? 

In their place we have widely substituted the objectives of 
students’ self-expression, of doing as they please! of courses 
vague or trivial, which impose a minimum of mental effort— 
with too little regard whether the students have learned to 
read or write or do sums. 

There may be good reason to deplore some of our 
emphasis on athletics in school and college, but at least our 
coaches don’t try to develop muscle and speed through letting 
their charges munch chocolate sundaes from comfortable seats 
before the TV. 

I contend that the first thing we should face up to is whether 
we will convert our educational endeavor—the vast sums we 
spend and the devoted efforts of the teaching profession—to 
bringing up, training and disciplining our youth to face the 
dangerous and difficult life which lies before them. 

It occurs to me that we might well consider the curriculum 
in the sciences from two aspects: 

First, as essential, to develop out of the mass of students 
those whose aptitudes qualify them for careers in engineering, 
chemistry, physics and the multitude of other specialized 
techniques—both basic and applied. 

Secondly, these studies, particularly in the elementary and 
secondary schools, have an equally important role in the train- 
ing and discipline of all our youth, who will make up the 
mass of the citizenry of our country. They, the boys and 
girls whose education we now consider, will be the voters, 
the workers, the leaders in our business, professions and public 
life. They, too, need the mental training and the development 
of their wills and character which comes from application to 
the exacting problems of mathematics, physics and other 
technical subjects. 

However, in our current concentration on promoting scien- 
tific education let us not forget that scientists are not dis- 
embodied brains, but humans and citizens like the rest of us. 
They need knowledge and understanding of the economic, 
social and political forces in modern society. 

Furthermore, it is not only the technical subjects which 
provide sound training, mental discipline, and the stimulation 
of the abilities to think and to act. It is no task for the indo- 
lent to learn to read with comprehension and communicate 
clearly through the spoken or written word, to acquire com- 
mand of foreign languages, to gain a working knowledge of 
basic economic principles, and to become familiar with the 
significant trends of the past and the present. 

The minimum required of an educated man or woman today 
covers such a range of essentials that there is certainly no time 
to be spared in the period of formal education for trifling 
subjects. 

The exact division of effort between breadth and speciali- 
zation will always remain in controversy, but competent edu- 
cators should be able to reach acceptable answers, with flexibil- 
ity to meet the varying objectives and facilities of institutions 
and the wide range of student characteristics. But I have grave 
doubt that sound solutions will be reached outside of basic 
agreement that the end to be sought is the development of the 
individual through hard effort and severe training. 

And finally on this specific subject of education, it is my 
conviction that above techniques and procedures, our schools 
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and colleges need to put as first priority the development of 
character, and courage and faith in our free way of life. It is 
certainly in considerable part the fault of the American public 
that the low esteem for our teachers, as evidenced by the miser- 
able level of their pay, has led some of them to distrust our 
economic and social systems and incline toward socialism 
and even its extreme expression in communism. The com- 
munity needs to rectify its attitude and give decent respect 
and rewards to the teaching profession. It should in turn de- 
mand of them adherence to our basic American concepts. To 
do less is to fail in simple duty to the youth whom we place 
in their hands to mold. 

It is encouraging to note the increased attention which is 
widely being given to our educational problems. On three 
major aspects there appears to be general agreement: first, 
that the number of students is increasing; second, that the 
quality of instruction needs to be improved; and third, that 
we require more and better teachers. 

Proposals to spend immense sums to build more schools 
would permit more students to sit down, but might result in 
even greater shortages of competent teachers and in lower 
quality education 

A more realistic approach might begin with the fact that 
our present buildings and other physical facilities are generally 
in use only some seven and one-half to eight months a year, 
the remainder of the time being covered by summer and 
other holidays. Why not seek first to keep the existing plant 
in more continuous production? Instead of putting money in 
bricks and mortar, apply that money to increasing salaries of 
teachers, both to give due recognition to those who now are 
performing adequately their devoted duties and to attract 
others to the profession. I have no doubt that most teachers 
would gladly extend their period of annual classroom work to 
correspond more nearly with the practice common to other pro- 
fessions, business, and public life, in exchange for appro- 
priately higher income. 

Teachers need and deserve better pay. But let us not over- 
look the fact that they also deserve and will respond to such 
incentives and rewards as the respect, encouragement and 
moral support of their fellow citizens. 

Our coming here tonight to stimulate interest in the train- 
ing of youth is a recognition that the long-term future rests 
with them. : 

But to give them hope that they will have a chance to deal 
with the future on livable terms, we of my generation have 
immediate responsibilities. We are still largely in command 
for the conduct of affairs, private and public, for the decade 
ahead. 

Even though we cannot make up for all the errors we have 
committed nor straighten out all the major problems which 
our generation has allowed to develop, at least we are obligated 
to make our best efforts to keep the ship afloat for the coming 
generation. 

To this end, I venture to suggest some of the qualities 
which we and our fellow Americans may find necessary to 
exhibit. 

I would first emphasize that within and without our educa- 
tional system we need to study and to comprehend what com- 
munism is, what it seeks and how it operates. If we are to 
deal with evil, it must be understood, so that it may be con- 
fronted and vanquished. 

Next, I would put the willingness to sacrifice immediate 
personal, business or political advantages if they are in conflict 
with the country's needs for strength and security. 

To the maximum extent practical, we should seek our 
ends by giving full play to individual initiative and energy, 
in accord with our traditions. We must not be swayed from 
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the confidence, based on our history, that free men competing 
in a free society are capable of maximum accomplishment. 

However, the privilege of living in a free society calls for 
a decent regard for the rights of others and for the security 
of the community as a whole. Whether in primitive tribe or 
great empire, violation of these principles has been followed 
by decline, decay and usually subjection by some more virile 
and disciplined peoples. 

Thus faced today by the power and determination of com- 
munism we are under the necessity of enduring certain 
restraints on the normal exercise of our freedoms. First, there 
is the need for individual self-discipline, so to conduct our- 
selves that we each contribute our share toward the unity and 
strength of our nation, and that we restrain ourselves from 
conduct which is contrary to the common good, as each of 
us sees it. Beyond this, we need to impose upon ourselves, 
through our democratic political processes, such collective 
discipline as may be required to meet the threat of communist 
disciplines. 

The Cold War, whether in the fields of science, of 
diplomacy, of economic actions, of propaganda, or of security 
measures, demands its certain disciplines just as surely as 
does a shooting war. 

It may be quite as dangerous to permit enemy agents and 
their collaborators or sympathizers to hide behind the cloak 
of the Fifth Amendment or other judicial protections, as in 
wartime to allow them to gain immunity by wearing the 
uniform of our troops. 

Beyond all, the American people will be called upon to 
test their faith in our traditions and our basic way of life. 
Men will only strive to the utmost and die for what they 
believe in. 

I venture to say that the final deciding facior in our 
struggle with communism will be not in the area of science 
or production, or even military might, but in the strength of 
the opposing faiths—ours against theirs. 

On balance, is it too much to expect our people to demon- 
strate such qualities as I have suggested? 

Much that we observe currently is not encouraging. We 
are faced with the obvious fact that essential requirements— 
of the military, of scientific development, of dealing adequately 
with those international relations which affect the balance 
of power and influence in the world—will impose maximum 
demands on our financial and other resources. Yet we see 
every move to curtail non-vital activities met with the op- 
position of every special interest affected. 

Business as usual, labor privileges, sensational journalism, 
politics and bureaucracy as usual, are still dominating the scene. 

Our nation, so long happily isolated from external threat, 
naturally finds it hard to adjust itself to dangerous living 
and to conduct directed first of all to insuring national 
survival. 

But here and there individuals in public and private life 
are setting examples of calm firmness, cool judgment and 
broad vision. If there is sufficient of such leadership I have 
faith that our people will do what is needful. Never has this 
country failed in any great endeavor to which it has set its 
hands. 

In closing I shall revert to the subject of our particular 
attention tonight—our youth. 

Concerning those whose delinquencies fill the press I know 
very little except what I read. I suspect that they are largely 
the product of our modern hectic life and the lack of discipline 
which we have fostered in home and school. 

But I have been fortunate that in recent years my most 
frequent contacts with the young have been with my own 
children (whom I must consider somewhat above average) 
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and with the students at my University, who are no doubt 
a select group. 

The Trustees of Vanderbilt meet with a group of students 
twice a year. These young men and women are thoughtful, 
serious-minded but lively, articulate and ambitious. I am 
convinced they are superior to my generation. 

I would like to give two instances which reflect their 
attitudes. Last year the graduating class established a panel 
to interview all seniors as to what changes they would advise 
in the education provided. The consensus centered on three 
recommendations—improve the quality of teaching, demand 
higher standards of performance by students, and be more 
severe in eliminating those who cannot or will not meet the 
standards. 

Also a poll of male students submitted questions on what 
they primarily seek in their careers—economic security or 
Opportunity. Two-thirds made the choice of maximum op- 
portunity with acceptance of the minimum of security. 

Perhaps these young people are sufficiently clear-sighted to 
realize the irony of placing their bet on economic security, 
when their very existence is in jeopardy. 

I believe these reactions indicate the encouraging quality 
of many of our young people. I suspect they are less intrigued 
by being coddled and spoiled than many of their elders think. 
I even have some doubt that it is essential, or even the most 
effective stimulus, simply to give more free scholarships in 
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order to induce more of our youngsters to go to college. I 
would challenge anyone to produce any substantial number 
of mentally qualified and normally healthy boys and girls 
who today cannot find a way to finance themselves through 
college, if they have the wish and the will. Thousands are 
now financed by private scholarship funds, loans and jobs. 
Some of the great universities compete for scholars as vigor- 
ously as they do for athletes. For professional courses, where 
the period of training stretches out several years beyond the 
normal undergraduate period, student loans offer a practical 
means of assistance. I simply cannot believe that the only, 
or the best, way of meeting our needs in higher education is 
to offer more free education. 

Surprising results might be produced by less emphasis on 
a free ride for our youth, and by greater appeal to their am- 
bitions, to their competitive spirit, to opportunity for them 
to play a more important role in the drama of modern life, 
yes even to their capacity for demonstrating faith in the 
struggle for freedom. I believe that such appeal will best 
assure that they will supply our country’s needs, not only 
for engineers and scientists, but for leaders and citizens—of 
ability, character, and courage. 

But we of the older generation, who still hold most of the 
reins, have the immediate responsibility to give them their 
chance—the tools to work with and, to the extent we have it 
in us, some light to guide their way. 


The Movement Of Federal Government 
Into Medical Fields 


WE MUST DISTINGUISH BETWEEN MEDICAL PROGRESS AND SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
By DR. J. D. HAGOOD, President of the Medical Society of Virginia 


Delivered at the annual meeting of the Medical Society of Virgimia, Washington, D. C., October 28, 1957 


OOD EVENING. It is a pleasure for me to talk to 
you tonight on Federal-State controlled medicine, be- 
cause socialized medicine is something I have fought all 
my life. And it is a subject that will be with all of you doc- 
tors all your days. The question is whether you will be living 
and practicing under it, or be fighting it successfully and 
maintaining an independent practice of medicine. As long 
as we have a democratic system of government—and I for 
one hope that will be forever—as long as we have this type 
of government we will have those among us who will want 
the Government to be in charge of doctors and hospitals. 
How much influence these people will have on the general 
public, and more importantly on the Congress and on our 
legislatures, that is something the doctors themselves will 
largely decide. If the doctors fight socialized medicine with 
intelligence and determination, as they have on some occasions 
in the past, it will remain pretty much a theory. If the doctors 
relax in the years ahead, I can see nothing but the complete 
socialization of medicine, and in the not too distant future. 
Now, to me socialized medicine resembles old-fashioned 
sin in more ways than one. Both terms are general and vague. 
Both have certain attractions that in the long run won't do 
you any good. Sin comes in an infinite variety of shapes and 
forms, and sometimes it doesn’t look like sin at all. It seems 
to me that socialized medicine, too, has this questionable ad- 


vantage. The old-fashion preacher, who had to steam up his 
flock or go hungry himself, often attacked only those sins that 
weren't very popular in his neighborhood anyway. There 
could be a great deal of righteous indignation, but the sinners 
in the flock could go.right on doing what they wanted to do. 
They were involved in the popular sins, not the unpopular 
ones that the preacher was shouting about. 

So when you think there might be some part of socialized 
medicine that wouldn't be too dangerous, you will be letting 
yourself in for a lot of trouble later on. 

As I mentioned, there are various types and degrees of sin- 
ning, and you can pick out what you want. There are no 
questions about the big sins—you don’t fool even yourself 
on them. But you might want to take a chance on the little 
ones. 

In a way, socialized medicine presents identical temptations, 

To the general public, and unfortunately to part of the 
profession, the term socialized medicine means a Federal sys- 
tem for the regulation, control and financing of hospitalization 
and medical care. There are few if any hospital and doctor 
bills for people to worry about—the cost goes on their tax 
bill instead. Also, the Federal Government looks over the 
doctor's shoulder and, after a while, tells him how to treat 
patients. 

A program like this was presented in the Federal Congress 
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about 10 years ago. It was slightly disguised in two ways. 
First, money was to be collected through an increase in social 
security taxes, so the program was called National Health In- 
surance. Second, the people were told that they were to have 
a free choice of doctor and hospital—that nothing would be 
changed. However, the deception was effective with very 
few people. Led by the American Medical Association, the 
campaign against this socialized medicine bill was joined in 
vigorously by State and county medical societies, the dentists, 
the druggists, hospital leaders, and in fact by almost every 
segment of the health profession and industries. 

The result was a resounding defeat for this measure. The 
Senate committee that had been a sounding board for the 
arguments actually voted down the bill. 

Now because this particular bill has not been seriously con- 
sidered since that time, some people have the idea that there 
has been nothing going on in this field. I, personally, never 
have been tranquilized to this extent. 

In the way of information and material that my friends in 
Washington sent me does more than confirm my belief that 
we are enjoying a few small sins cf socialized medicine right 
now. But more important, it is evidence that very soon, 
probably next year, a campaign will be underway to enact a 
certain hospitalization bill that clearly is socialized medicine— 
it isn’t the whole program, but it’s quite a bit. 

First, I would like to tell you something about the forward 
movement of Government into medical fields, a movement that 
has been going on without letup for the last 10 years. Now 
I am not attempting to cover all these programs with the 
blanket indictment of socialized medicine. Nor do I believe 
that a medical program is dangerous just because it’s a big 
one or because it’s run by the Federal Government. Some of 
these operations to my mind are very close to socialized medi- 
cine, and others are absolutely necessary. But I think they 
are all worth reviewing as a trend, so you will realize what 
has been happening in Washington. 

After looking over these Federal medical programs, I shall 
go into detail on what appears to be in store for next year 
—a drive to build into the Federal structure something that 
unquestionably is socialized medicine. 

Because Congress has encouraged the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to broaden its hospital benefits for non-service-connected 
cases, and in some instances has directed an expansion, we 
now have a large section of the population under what we 
have to call a specialized system of socialized medicine. There 
are between twenty-two and twenty-three million living vet- 
erans in this country today. Perhaps 2 million of them have 
injuries or conditions that have been certified as service con- 
nected. There is no argument about their care—they are 
entitled to, and get, the best possible attention from their 
hometown doctors or in VA hospitals. 

That leaves at least 20 million other veterans who, under 
law, are entitled to free VA hospitalization under two condi- 
tions. First, if the hospital has room for them. Second, if 
they swear that they cannot afford to pay for private care. 
Under pressure from the AMA and some other groups, the 
Veterans’ Administration in the last few months has tightened 
up admission policies on this group to some extent. But the 
law still stands; they are entitled to free care for conditions 
that have no connection whatever with their military service. 

You can call this veterans care; I find that I have to call it 
socialized medicine. 

Now for another group that is quite numerous. I refer to 
the more than 5 million persons who are on public assistance 
and are entitled to some Federal assistance. In addition to 
helping to pay the ordinary living expenses for these people— 
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housing, clothing, food, and so forth—the Federal Government 
also sets aside a certain amount of money to help pay for 
their medical care. This medical care program is not a small 
one. The people affected represent about 3 percent of the 
total population. If States take advantage of all the United 
States money offered for their medical care, by matching it 
50-50, the United States will be spending about $200 million 
a year for this program alone. Now this operation certainly 
is a humanitarian one, and I don’t want to imply that there 
is a better way to give these unfortunates medical care. But 
they are medical wards of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Federal Government of course is obligated to give 
the best of medical care to members of its Armed Forces, 
who number 2.7 million. Until last year the services gave a 
certain amount of medical care also to the families of service- 
men. It varied with the particular services and varied geo- 
graphically. But this care was provided by uniformed doctors 
and in military hospitals, or it wasn’t provided at Government 
expense. Obviously some families were discriminated against 
for reasons beyond their control. Then last year Congress de- 
cided to make all dependents eligible for federally financed 
medical care, and to allow them to use civilian physicians and 
hospitals. That means that another 244 million persons, wives 
and children of servicemen, besides care in military facilities 
also are eligible for certain civilian medical services such as 
in hospitals and full maternity care. 

The United States Public Health Service, making use of its 
72 hospitals and its clinics, is responsible for the medical care 
of 2 other groups, numbering together almost 600,000 per- 
sons. These are merchant seamen, about 200,000, and Indians 
and Alaskan natives, about 370,000. 

You are all familiar with workmen’s compensation cases. 
Well, it may be a surprise to you that the Federal Government 
runs the country’s biggest compensation program. It is re- 
sponsible for the medical care of its 244 million civilian em- 
ployees for on-the-job injuries or other conditions. 

The State Department has a program for the medical care 
of members of its foreign service, and other Federal Depart- 
ments now want the same benefits for their employees who 
are stationed overseas. 

Next year may see by far the largest group join the millions 
who already receive part or all of their medical care from the 
Federal Government. They are the 7 million United States 
civilian workers and their dependents. Legislation is now 
before Congress, and will be considered next year, which would 
put these people under a nationwide health insurance plan, 
with the Government paying a third or more of the cost. 

In money spent on medical research, the Federal Govern- 
ment is bounding ahead even faster than it is in medical care. 
If non-government schools and private industry are not ia- 
vesting enough money in medical research, there is probabl 
no question but that the United States has to take the lead. 

But from a purely statistical viewpoint, it is interesting to 
see how the Government has increased its medical research 
budget. Ten years ago the four major agencies of the Gov- 
ernment were spending a total of $28 million a year for 
medical research. By 1955 the total for the Institute of 
Health alone had moved up to $97 million. Then in 1956 
Congress did an amazing thing. It gave these research insti- 
tutes more than double the amount of money they had asked 
for. The total was almost $225 million. This year Congress 
was even more generous. 

Aside from the VA's care of non-service-connected cases, 
which I regard as socialized medicine, there might be some 
question of how to categorize the huge Federal medical opera- 
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tions I have been discussing. These programs may be the only 
way to handle the problems, or it might be that States and 
local communities and individuals could do more than they 
are now doing. Some of these programs may in themselves 
be a phase of socialized medicine—or again they may ac- 
tually be stalling off socialized medicine. I mostly want to 
emphasize that in medical matters the Federal Government 
is getting bigger and bigger. 

But I have no doubt whatever about the hospitalization 
plan I mentioned earlier, which will be pushed hard in Wash- 
ington by its sponsors next year. It is certainly clear-cut 
socialized medicine. 

To give you the necessary background about this hospitaliza- 
tion plan, I shall have to go back 6 years, to the days of 
Truman and Ewing. Oscar Ewing, you recall, was Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, now the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In 1951, at the request of 
labor leaders, Truman and Ewing presented Congress with a 
new idea. 

They proposed that all persons covered by social security 
would be eligible for a maximum of 60 days of Government- 
paid hospitalization each year after they had reached age 65. 

Now this is exactly the mechanism envisioned to finance 
the old Wagner-Murray-Dingell socialized-medicine bill that 
had been defeated 4 years earlier. The money is collected 
through OASI social-security taxes, and the OASI funds are 
used to pay the costs. 

It is easy to see what would happen, once a plan like this 
were made the law of the land. Of course, in a short time 
those who are receiving OASI payments because of disability 
would be made eligible, regardless of their age. Also, there 
would be great pressure to drop the age for all persons enrolled 
in OASI. 

The greatest underlying danger, of course, is that this would 
be the pilot model, the prototype for a system of socialized 
medicine. 

When it was first offered, the plan attracted some attention. 

Some people liked it because it would do something for 
the old people. 

Others thought is was the answer to a problem because it 
would be easy to operate. 

It had appeal for a few observers because it was described 
as an insurance program. 

There would be no drain on the general tax revenue, and 
that made it palatable to those who value a balanced national 
budget. ; 

So, at first, in 1951, the proposal for free hospitalization 
of the aged had a measure of public support. 

Before many weeks, however, leaders of American medicine 
were able to show it up for just what it was—a slice of the 
socialized medicine that had been defeated so definitely just 
a few years before. 

In 1951 the italization bill was not even reported out 
of committee. And, until now, the idea has not been able to 
revive much interest. 

But now the picture has changed sqmewhat. For one thing, 
there is vastly more interest in the problem of the aged. In 
the interval a special White House conference has been held 
on the aged, and a special unit has been formed within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to work on 
this subject. 

Also, insurance leaders are made more and more aware of 
the difficulties inherent in offering health insurance to persons 
over age 65. They require more, not less medical care, and 
generally they are not in a favorable position to pay the addi- 
tional premium that would be . The result is that 
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younger workers enrolled in health insurance plans must meet 
part of the cost of supplying medical care to those past 65. 

There is a growing danger that many voluntary health in- 
surance plans, hard pressed by competition, will be willing to 
accept this panacea, despite its ominous threat for the future. 

As an example of the plans that the Government is making 
without the knowledge of the medical profession or the gen- 
eral public, I cite the following efforts to amend Public Law 
565, paragraph 4-B of the 83d Congress, Senate bill 2068. If 
I understand this amendment right, and I think I do, it can 
be construed without fixed limitations as to funds, both for 
construction and for services to patients. To me this seems 
very unwise and criticism from a variety of sources will surely 
follow. It would be a distinctive advantage to the project 
itself and a protection to the medical profession if this open 
end aspect of the amendment were dealt with in terms of 
appropriate limitations. If the amendment is to be adopted, 
I would recommend that the clinic be affiliated with a med- 
ical school, either in Washington or Virginia, under conditions 
approved by the Surgeon General of the Health Service, or that 
it be placed under a board appointed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and approved by Congress. 
If this facility is to be a regional pilot rehabilitation demonstra- 
tion center financed by the Government—and that is my in- 
formation—it should be under Federal control or positive 
affiliation with a publically recognized agency. This will pro- 
tect both the public interest as well as the medical profession. 

People simply cannot turn any part of the responsibility for 
their health and welfare over to the planners of the State itself 
and expect to remain free. Once we lose sight of this fact, 
which was so clear to the wise men who established our 
Nation, then we have betrayed the very fundamental principles 
on which our Government is founded and we are doomed to 
failure. If we forget this and are deluded by the promise of 
something for nothing, if we accept the Government-will-take- 
care-of-you philosophy, if we surrender our freedom for a 
mess of pottage, then we shall have betrayed our heritage, and 
all our battles for freedom will have been nothing more than 
a farce. We can take the road to freedom or we can take the 
road to slavery—which shall it be? 


The wise men down through the ages have recognized this 
responsibility that rests so heavily upon those in positions of 
leadership. I would remind you of what a few of them have 
said down through the years. 

Plato expressed it a long time ago when he said, “The 
penalty good men pay for indifference to public affairs is to 
be ruled by evil men.” 

Then came the Apostle James who expressed it another 
way. “To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to 
him it is a sin.” 

And Dante, by the time of the 12th century, put it a little 
more pungently when he said, “The hottest places in hell are 
reserved for those who in a period of moral crisis maintain 
their neutrality.” 

After 600 years went by we hear Edmund Burke saying, 
“All that is necessary for the triumph of evil is that good men 
do nothing.” 

And how often have you seen this—not only in the case of 
individuals but in the case of civic clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, manufacturers’ associations—yes, colleges and univer- 
sities, if you please. 

To sum up the national prospects for socialized medicine: 

Except for a minute percentage of the Congress, and pos- 
sibly a slightly larger section of the public, there is no demand 
now for a broad program of socialized medicine. 

But gradually the Federal Government is moving deeper 
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and deeper into the medical picture. Some of these advances 
ire undoubtedly necessary, generally beneficial, and are no 
threat whatever to the private practice of medicine and the 
best interest of the patient. 

Others are an integral part of socialized medicine itself. 
[t is our responsibility to our patients and our profession to 
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remain on the alert. We must learn to distinguish between 
what is sound medical progress on a broad scale and what is 
socialized medicine. 

Think on these things, because the future of our way of 
life depends upon it. 

I thank you. 


1958: Year Of Decision In Atomic Power 


THE PRESENT PROGRAM TO MAINTAIN OUR COMMANDING POSITION IN NUCLEAR POWER 
By ELMER L. LINDSETH, President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


Delivered at a Luncheon Meeting of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and the Electrical League of Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 4, 1958 


—the Russians put Sputnik I into orbit around the earth. 

That was certainly big news. To a lot of people it was 
not only big news, but alarming news. In this single event, 
they saw proof positive that the Russians had licked us hands 
lown at our own game—technology. 

Amid the confusion, some calmer voices were heard point- 
ing out that one round doesn’t make a prizefight. Then, three 
days ago—less than four months after the launching of Sputnik 
I—the United States put into orbit 1958 Alpha, otherwise 
known as Explorer. We may now hope that this has reassured 
to some degree a number of the pessimists who were so busy 
predicting America’s eclipse as a world power. 

Nevertheless, there are still a lot of skeptics who belittle 
America’s standing in the worldwide technological race for 
survival. 

The simple fact is, however, that although we may at one 
time or another seem to be temporarily outstripped in some 
fields, such as satellites—and possibly missiles—we are definite- 
ly in the lead in a great many others. On balance, we have an 
unquestionable overall lead. 

One area in which we hold a substantial advantage is the 
important one of nuclear power. 

Since its very inception, America’s nuclear power program 
has had its critics. Even in the pre-sputnik era, some called our 
atomic power program inadequate. And the Russian satellite 
launchings gave them further ammunition. Along the way, 
these critics gained the support of a number of people of good 
intentions but without the full acquaintance with the facts. 

The facts about our atomic power program are not widely 
understood. Because of this, people don’t appreciate where the 
United States stands today, and what the outlook is for the 
future. Yet it is very important that they should know the 
facts. 


J— FOUR MONTHS ago today—on October 4, 1957 


OPERATION OF A REACTOR 


As a preliminary, let us review briefly what atomic, or 
nuclear, power is. What's the nature of a so-called reactor? 
How does one operate? In what respects is atomic power 
different from ordinary power? 

Many people are surprised to learn that a nuclear power 
plant is practically identical in principle with a conventional 
steam power plant. The same kind of steam drives the same 
kind of generators to produce exactly the same kind of elec- 
tricity. The only thing that is basically different is the fuel— 
that is, the source of the heat that evaporates water into 
steam 

In a conventional plant, the heat is produced by burning 
i fossil fuel, usually coal, oil, or gas, in a furnace or boiler. 


In a nuclear plant, the heat is produced by burning nuclear 
fuel in a reactor. From there on, the heat makes steam, the 
energy in the steam is converted into a mechanical energy, the 
mechanical energy into electrical energy, the electrical energy 
into better living. 

The nuclear plants operating or under construction today 
all use as fuel one of the isotopes of uranium, uranium 235, 
which occurs in nature. However, two other possible fuels 
are known, both man-made—uranium 233 and plutonium 239. 
These materials are termed fissionable because, under the 
right conditions and control the nuclei of their atoms may be 
caused to split or fission in a controlled chain reaction. This 
is what takes place in a nuclear reactor, and the result is the 
release of a large amount of usable heat. 

Parenthetically, the most abundant form of uranium oc- 
curring in nature, the isotope U-238, is itself not fissionable. It 
may, however, be readily converted—transmitted—into man- 
made element plutonium 239, which is fissionable and which 
is our basic weapons material. 

The question is sometimes asked: But what if this con- 
trolled reaction gets out of control? Will the reactor explode 
like a bomb? 

The answer is definitely no. Creating an atomic bomb isn’t 
that simple. A bomb requires a number of precisely-regulated 
components and conditions which are just not present in a 
nuclear reactor. Any talk about the explosive danger of nuclear 
power plants can traced to an instinctive association of 
words and ideas. Reactor design principles give any such 
talk no basis in fact. 

The only potential public hazard—and it is extremely re- 
mote—is associated with the release of radioactive fission 
products. These must be properly contained. And you may 
be very sure that no atomic plant is ever licensed to operate 
by the Atomic Energy Commission until they are convinced 
that this problem has been satisfactorily solved. 

Every atomic power plant must get two licenses fromm the 
AEC; one to authorize its construction, and a second one, 
after construction is complete, to permit it to begin operating. 
This second license is granted only after the plant is certified 
as presenting no hazard to the public. 

So much then for our description of a nuclear reactor. 
Briefly, it is a complex apparatus in which the heat-producing 
chain reaction takes place under constant control. 

The amount of heat given off can be increased or decreased 
at will, and in some cases is even self regulating. The heat 
turns water into steam in another apparatus; from there 
on, the operation of the generating plant is exactly the same 
as that of a coal-burning plant, with all its elaborate and 
complex components. 
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“FREE” POWER A MYTH 

We have only to appreciate the nature of atomic power as 
I have described it to see why it will never be as “free as the 
air” or “so cheap to meter,” despite the claims of some opti- 
mists. The only expense eliminated by the atomic reactor is 
the cost of the conventional fuel—usually coal. And although, 
believe me, I am by no means indifferent to the cost of coal, 
it is still only a fraction of the total cost of supplying power. 
To make matters worse, the atomic fuel substituted for coal 
today is vastly more expensive than coal. And the same is 
true of the capital cost of the apparatus to utilize that atomic 
fuel. 

So as of today, and in the near-term future, when a nuclear 
reactor is used in place of a coal-burning furnace in any power 
plant anywhere in the world—and I emphasize anywhere in 
the world—the cost of operation is increased instead of de- 
creased. And in most cases the increase is a big one. For 
example, the cost of producing a kilowatthour of electricity 
at the atomic plant in Shippingport, Pennsylvania, which 
went into operation recently, is ten or more times as great as 
the cost of producing the same kilowatthour in a coal-burning 
plant in that area. Ten times! 

The cost of atomic power will, of course, be progressively 
reduced during the years ahead. That is the prime purpose of 
our present atomic power program in this country: to make 
atomic power competitive, dollar for dollar, with conventional 
power. It will be some years—probably at least ten—before 
this aim is achieved, because coal is cheaper and more abun- 
dant in the U. S. than in any other industrialized country in 
the world. Also, we keep constantly learning how to improve 
the economy of our coal-serving plants. But eventually, 


through research, development, and experiment, we'll bring 
nuclear power down to the same cost 


level as conventional 


power. 

All of this has a definite bearing on our competitive position 
in what has turned out to be an imaginary global atomic power 
race. Our objective has been different from the objectives of 
other nations, where fuel reserves are virtually exhausted. Be- 
cause this has not been widely understood, the feeling has 
grown that our achievements have been inferior to the achieve- 
ments of other nations. This is simply not true. 


U. S. HOLDS WORLD LEAD 

The United States today holds what Dr. Libby, scientific 
member of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, has termed 
“an absolutely commanding position” in nuclear power on the 
world stage. And under our present program we will main- 
tain that position. 

That statement may sound dogmatic, but a simple examina- 
tion of the evidence justified it completely. Let’s look at what 
this country has accomplished in the past few years in the 
nuclear field. 

As of the end of 1957, the total number of American re- 
actors for all purposes—electric power, propulsion, testing, 
research, production and training—either completed, under 
construction, or in the planning stage, was 237. There is also 
a type of modification of a reactor known as a critical assembly 
using an external neutron source. If the number of these 
is included, the total figure goes up to 305. 

The number of power reactors—that is, reactors for gener- 
ating electricity or for the propulsion of vessels such as sub- 
marines or other naval craft—either built, under construction, 
or in the planning stages, is 88. In commenting on this figure 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, said last month, “This total of 88 power 
reactors represents a program which, to our knowledge, is 
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not approached by any other country, either in performance 
or planning.” 

Some of those 88 reactors have already chalked up an im 
pressive record of performance in service. The atomic power 
plant of the submarine NAUTILUS has propelled the ship 
over 100,000 miles and is still going strong. The land-based 
prototype of the NAUTILUS power plant, in Idaho, has 
turned out an amount of power equivalent to over 50 million 
kilowatthours of electricity. 

Since the NAUTILUS was launched it has been followed 
by two more atomic submarines, the SEAWOLF and the 
SKATE, and several others are under construction. The keel 
has been laid for an atomic powered guided missile cruiser, 
the LONG BEACH. And in fact the Navy has announced its 
intention of employing atomic power in all combat ships. 
This country undoubtedly leads the world in the development 
of a nuclear navy, and we intend to hold that lead. 

Now, let’s look at what has been accomplished with the 
other type of power reactor, the type designed to produce elec- 
tric power in a land based generating plant. Here, of course, 
we touch on the interest and responsibility of the electric 
utility industry. You are entitled to ask what we as an industry 
have contributed to America’s atomic power program, and 
what we intend to contribute. 


CONTRIBUTION OF INDEPENDENT UTILITIES 

The participation of America’s independent utility com- 
panies in atomic power progress began even before passage of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, notwithstanding that until the 
Act was passed, the government had prohibited the owner- 
ship of fissionable material or reactors by industry and so there 
was little an independent utility could do about constructing 
nuclear power plants. The 1954 Act first authorized construc- 
tion of privately-owned nuclear plants. In so doing, it stated: 
“It is therefore declared to be the policy of the United States 
that . . . the development, use, and control of atomic energy 
shall be directed so as to promote world peace, improve the 
general welfare, increase the standard of living, and strengthen 
free competition in private enterprise.” 

In the intervening three and a half years the investor-owned 
utility industry has worked in close partnership with equip- 
ment manufacturers, other segments of industry, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. There has been brought into 
being an all-inclusive program of research, development, and 
construction of nuclear power plants. 

Today there are five atomic power plants in the United 
States turning out electricity. Two are at AEC installations. 
The other three are delivering kilowatts to the customers of 
investor-owned utility systems, although the reactors are gov- 
ernment-owned. 

One of these three, located at Shippingport, Pennsylvania, 
is owned by the AEC but operated by Duquesne Light Com- 
pany. It is the world’s first large-scale atomic plant built ex- 
clusively for the production of electric power. It is usually 
overlooked that Britain’s much-publicized Calder Hall plant 
is primarily for the production of weapons material, and that 
generation of electricity there is a by-product. 

Two other American atomic plants presently serving cus- 
tomers of investor-owned utilities are the General Electric- 
Pacific Gas and Electric plant near Pleasanton, California, 
whose reactor is owned by General Electric Company; and the 
AEC-owned sodium graphite reactor at Santa Susana, Cali- 
fornia, on the Southern California Edison Company system. 

These are only the beginning. Five additional large-scale 
nuclear plants for the production of civilian power are either 
under construction, in the ground-breaking stages, or in the 
immediate pre-construction phase. These are: the Enrico 
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Fermi fast breeder plant of 100,000 kilowatts being built 
near Monroe, Michigan, by a group of utilities known as the 
Power Reactor Development Corporation; Commonwealth 
Edison's dual stage boiling water plant of 180,000 kilowatts 
located southwest of Chicago; Consolidated Edison's pres- 
surized water 275,000 kilowatt plant being built near Indian 
Point, New York; the Yankee Atomic Power Company pres- 
surized water reactor plant of 134,000 kilawatts being built 
by a group of New England Companies at Rowe, Massachu- 
setts; and the Pathfinder single region boiling water reactor 
project of 66,000 kilowatts being built by the Northern States 
Power Company on their system. 

In all five of these plants the electric utilities concerned 
own and operate the nuclear reactors as well as the rest of 
the generating facilities. Two of them will be financed entire- 
ly by private industry, and the other three are receiving some 
AEC assistance. When they are all operating, in 1962, they will 
bring the country’s total output of atomic power for civilian 
use to over 800,000 kilowatts. 

Five more electric utility industry projects are in the longer- 
range phases of planning and development. 

One, being undertaken by the Carolinas-Virginia Nuclear 
Power Associates group, is directed toward at 17,000-kilowatt 
heavy water moderated reactor in South Carolina. 

The East Central Nuclear Group, of which The Illuminating 
Company is a member, has undertaken research and develop- 
ment on a 50,000-kilowatt heavy water moderated high-tem- 
perature gas-cooled pressure tube reactor which will be built 
on the west coast of Florida by another group, the Florida 
West Coast Nuclear Power Group. 

Pennsylvania Power and Light Company and Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation are continuing research and development 
of an aqueous homogeneous slurry reactor, looking toward 
construction of a 70,000-to-150,000-kilowatt plant by late 
i963. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company has announced that, either 
alone or in partnership with other California investor-owned 
utilities, it plans to propose construction of a large-scale 
nuclear plant to the AEC. The type of reactor under con- 
sideration is a large scale, single region boiling water type. 

And the New England Electric System contemplates adding 
a large scale nuclear power plant to its system by 1964. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ARE VITAL 

Although this record of plant building and planning is 
impressive, I should point out that the real strength of 
America’s atomic power program does not lie in the number 
of electric kilowatts we can produce. America will stay ahead 
in atomic power basically through intensive research and 
development. And in this field, the independent power com- 
panies are embarked on an all-out program. 

Atomic power is immensely more expensive, and techno- 
logically vastly more difficult, than was foreseen even just a few 
years ago. This applies not only to the building of plants, 
but to the carrying out of research and development activities. 
Therefore, to spread costs and avoid needless duplication of 
effort, it is the practice of power companies to form into 
groups of anywhere up to a dozen or even more utilities and 
undertake nuclear projects cooperatively. 

At the moment, more than 100 companies in this country 
are participating in one or more of 23 different projects con- 
cerned with research, development, planning, or construction 
of nuclear plants. These companies serve more than half of 
the electric power customers in the nation. Their total ex- 
penditures on nuclear projects as presently planned will ulti- 
mately run to an estimated $500 million, and the total capacity 
of the nuclear plants on which they are working is about 
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1,300,000 kilowatts. Undoubtedly these expenditures will be 
increased as the program continues to grow. 

The Illuminating Company is itself a member of two of 
these groups. One, Atomic Power Development Associates, 
is primarily engaged in research work for the Enrico Fermi 
fast breeder atomic plant now under construction near Monroe, 
Michigan. The other, the East Central Nuclear Group, is 
working on development of an advanced type of high-tem- 
perature, gas-cooled, heavy water, natural uranium reactor 
rated at 50,000 kilowatts. This is the one I referred to a few 
moments ago, which would be built in Florida by two utility 
companies there and would be in operation by 1963. 

From such research and development activity will ultimately 
come the advanced, less costly, more efficient atomic power 
plants of the future; and it’s the only way we'll get them. 


THE FOREIGN SITUATION 

Now, what about other countries? What is the situation in 
Britain? In Russia? In the other nations interested in develop- 
ing and using atomic power? 

These countries are busy, to be sure. But their programs are 
not being conducted on anything like as broad a scale as this 
country’s program. They are critically short of conventional 
fuels. Hence, they are more concerned with constructing 
workable plants today than they are in developing better plants 
for tomorrow. 

The United States alone, among the world’s industrialized 
nations, has a large supply of relatively cheap coal. We are by 
no means desperate for nuclear power. It will be many years 
before we can generate it as cheaply as coal-produced power, 
or will have any need to do so. Thus, our program is focussed 
on bringing down ultimate costs. Because time is on our side, 
we can put our dollars to best use. 

That is by mo means true of countries like Britain. There, 
coal reserves are nearing exhaustion. Coal is costly, and im- 
ports of oil from overseas sources are both expensive and un- 
certain, as was graphically demonstrated during the Suez crisis. 

It is only logical, therefore, for the British to concentrate 
their efforts on getting plants into operation as soon as pos- 
sible. Time is working against them. Efficiency and cost are 
minor factors in their situation; their overriding need is for 
kilowatts. They are not at all happy about spending vast 
amounts of money on costly reactors which are lete when 
built, but in the circumstances they have little choice. 

It is much the same story in the other European countries, 
including Russia, where the major coal reserves are thousands 
of miles away from the industrial centers. 

Other countries need atomic power now, at almost any 
cost. We do not. They don’t have time for the research and 
development on a wide range of types that will reduce costs. 
We do. Therefore, their atomic programs are time-oriented. 
Ours can be dollar-oriented. The result, for us, will be vastly 
more efficient plants in the long run. 

There is in being today in this country a far-reaching pro- 
gram of research and experimentation, plus a wide variety of 
pilot and large-scale plants to provide us with practical oper- 
ating experience. On this foundation, which no other country 

we will continue to build an atomic technology 
which will make today’s achievements seem feeble by com- 
parison, We have chosen our course wisely, and the future 
lies in our hands. 
WILL WE ACCELERATE? 

This is the background against which the question is raised 
today: Will the decide to accelerate our atomic 
energy program by ing the construction of a number of 
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large scale government-owned plants? Or will they not? 

My guess is that they will not order the building of these 
plants, notwithstanding strong efforts by a militant group to 
persuade them to do so. But it is by no means certain. 

In my belief, the Congress will recognize that this country 
has a program in being that has given us our commanding 
lead in world nuclear technology. And further, that our lead 
can best be maintained and increased by a continuation of 
that program. Any program, of course, needs to be adjusted 
from time to time to our constantly increasing knowledge and 
experience. But the emphasis should stay on research and 
development. 

Not everyone in this country will agree with that conclusion. 
There are loud voices raised to assert that we have fallen be- 
hind in their hypothetical kilowatt race, and that only a crash 
program involving construction of large government-owned 
reactors will enable us to catch up. 

As to whether we have fallen behind, the facts themselves 
refute that contention. And if they are not enough, there is 
the recent statement from the leaders of Euratom, the inter- 
national organization which is coordinating the nuclear power 
programs of six European countries. These European experts 
asserted, “An impressive amount of research and development 
done both through the AEC and private industry has provided 
America with the most complete nuclear foundation in the 
world.” 

More large-scale government-owned reactors in this coun- 
try would achieve little, and would soak up millions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money needlessly. Worse, they would divert our 
energies and resources away from the vital research and de- 
velopment work on which our atomic future depends. 


THE THREAT OF SOCIALIZATION 

In view of that, it may well be asked who advocates such a 
program of large government reactors, and why. 

Prominent among the advocates of large government-owned 
nuclear power plants are many of the same people who for 
years have been urging the government farther and farther 
into the electric utility vusiness. In nuclear power, they see a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to ensure the eventual com- 
plete socialization of America’s electric power industry. 

This process of socializing power has already gone so far 
as to be a matter of grave concern to thoughtful Americans. 
Twenty per cent of the electric power generating capacity in 
America today is government owned, and for years the trend 
has been toward an increasing proportion. 

Those four out of five Americans who today receive their 
electric service from the investor-owned segment of the utility 
industry are discriminated against in favor of the 20 per cent 
minority who do not. The discrimination against the 80 per 
cent extends into the preferential disposal of power generated, 
the granting of licenses for new generating facilities, and the 
amount of taxes they pay into the government treasury 
through their electric bills. These taxes are largely avoided 
by the 20 per cent minority. 

We are today engaged in a frightfully costly and bitter cold 
war with Russia over the conflicting a of totalitar- 
ian versus democratic government. If we as a nation should 
allow ourselves to be betrayed into voluntarily abandoning 
along the way the very principles of free enterprise we are 
fighting to preserve, we shall indeed have defeated our own 
objectives by surrendering to the enemy. 


WHAT AMERICANS CAN Do 


There are a few things that you and I and every American 
can do to help ensure that this country maintains its world 
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lead in nuclear power and does not become trapped in the 
pitfalls of government ownership. 

First, we can keep ourselves informed. In the final analysis, 
the judgment of the American people will determine the 
course of our nuclear power program. It is absolutely essential 
that that judgment be an informed one, based on a full 
knowledge of the facts. 

Second, we can learn to recognize the pitfalls along the way 
—the pitfalls that never fail to appear when government be- 
comes involved in business enterprises. Socialized power al- 
ready has a formidable foothold in this country. And it has 
quite a few adherents who will use any means that come to 
hand to strengthen and extend it. 

Third, we can be alert to the fallacies inherent in such 
catch-phrases as “cheap government power” or “public power.” 
So-called public power is preferentially subsidized govern- 
ment power, and is the private domain of a privileged tax- 
exempt 20 per cent segment of the American public. 

Fourth, we should consistently oppose any suggestion that 
this country’s supremacy in atomic power cannot be maintain- 
ed and extended within the framework of our free enterprise 
system. Our present supremacy was attained within that 
framework. We can only maintain it on the same basis. The 
effort will be great, and it will require a great deal of assist- 
ance, financial and otherwise, from the government. But it 
can be done. 

The wisdom of our course has already been proven. Con- 
tinuation of it will ensure our continued world leadership in 
atomic power, while preserving the basic principle of freedom 
to which our way of life is anchored. 
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